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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Snstituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal ness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal — the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Rove tink the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her hness the Duchess of TECK. 
ness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The aie Eon. the Farl of DUDLEY. 
STERN BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
The PUBLIC CONCERT of this INSTITUTION will take 
place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on SATURDAY, 
the 26th inst., comme: at half-past 1 o'clock. 





There will be a complete Orchestra and Chorus, formed by 
2 = and the late and present Students of the 
‘) 


Conductor—Mr. WALTER MACKARREN. 


Single tickets, 5s.; family tickets, to admit four persons, 16s. ; 
to be had at the musicsellers’; at the Hanover- -square Rooms ; 
and at the Academy, 4, Tenterden-atreet, Hlanover-square. 


By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 





M. RIVIERE’S PROMENADE CONCERTS at 

the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE, COVENT 
GARDEN, will commence on AUGUST 16th, and continue for 
a season of sixteen weeks. Mr. R. D'OYLY CARTE has the 
honour to announce that M. Riviere has entrusted him with 
the engagements of the solo vocalists and instrumentalists. 
All communications to be addressed to Mr. R. D’Oxty Carts, 
Opera and Concert Agency, 20, Charing-cross, London. 





ISS ENRIQUEZ begs to announce that she is 

at liberty to accep ments. All letters to be 

addressed to her residence, 26, MORNINGTON CRESCENT, 

N.W. Engaged the following dates :—Hereford Musical Fes- 

tival, 8th to 13th September ; Bristol Musical Festival, 20th to 

25th October ; Glasgow Musical Festival, 8rd to 8th N ovember ; . 
Edinburgh, 10th November. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME, SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and ments for public and private 
concerts, adi to her lence, 224, Donsar Srazst, 
Portman-square, W. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 








FREDERIC ARCHER. 
| ES gpa hed AND DAISIES. Polka de Salon. 3s. 
ine REVE Sy ARCADIE (Scene a la Watteau). 
Salon, 4s. 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


AN EVENING THOUGHT. - without Words. 8s, 
LUSITANIA. Grande | 4s, 
DITTO, for Two Performers. 
SILVER WEDDING MARCH.” Charles and Olga, 4s. 
EMILE BERGER. 
GLOOMY WINTER'S NOW AWA’. 4s. 


IGNACE GIBSONE. 
LA FLECHE GALOP. 33. 


Morceau de 


‘a. R. F. HARVEY. 
j THE,GAZELLE MAZURKA. 3s. 
) E. L. HIME. 
PALESTINE. Grand March. 4s. 
Dito, tr Frederic Archer. 4s. 
RIPPLING A Pastoral. 4s. 
"ee WILHELM KUHE. 


ESMERA W. C. Lovey. 4s. 
THE MAGIC OF MUSIC, . ©. Levey. 48. 
WALTER MAOCFARREN. 
Morceau Militaire, 4s. 
vi ‘siete 


Rs. 
LAUTO MAGICO. 
UETAIRE GALOP. &. 
LE TOURBILLON GALOP. 3s. 
UNDA DI DI CHAMOUNI, 8s, 


ROBERT LE DIABLE, 3s. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
ESMERALDA. W. C, Levey. 4s, 


LONDON: 


~ wit @.€ >. 8. <i 





| Church,” &c. 


Now Ready, in 2 Vols., with PORTRAIT, 24s. 


LIFE OF MOSCHELES: 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS DIARIES AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


By HIS WIFE. 


**These volumes are full of pleasant gossip. The diary and 
letters between them contain notices and criticiams on almost 
every Boscheles" reco celebrity of the last half century. Of all 


ices pent see 20. ting as those of 
Mendelssohn.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Not ed enthusiasts, but e one who has the 
faintest Ss of a love for music and “rt, will will welcome with 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


Vigne AND SOCIAL LIFE IN 


FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON the THIRD, B 
late FELIX WAITEHURST. 2 vols, 8vo. ao 


Ove ROME AND NEW ITALY. By 


EMILIO CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR 
RNOLD. 1 vol. 8vo, 


HE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a 


Book for an Idle Hour, By J. ASHBY STERRY. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, J 

















delight this ‘Life of Moscheles.” It is a personal history of 
music for sixty years of this century, full of the names of artists 
—" each of them a centre of pleasurable emotions.” 
—Examiner. 


HURST and BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 





MUSIC and MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—JULY SALE. 


ye. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will Sell by | 

AUCTION at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, JULY 30th, "and es day (previously 
advertised for July 28th and 29th), e and Valuable 
Collection of Miscellaneous Music, me Musical Instruments, 
Pianofortes, and Harmoniums, by eminent makers; an Organ 
by Robson, two Harps, Violins, and Violoncellos, including 
several very fine examples by Stradivarius Guarnerius, a 
i Violoncello by Nicolas Amati, an Italian Double Bass, 

ind Instruments, Concertinas, &c. Catalogues on receipt of 
two stamps. 





NEW BARITONE SONG, 
“TOGETHER.” 


PRicE 8s. 


Music py COTSFORD DICK, 





Published by R. Mitts & Sox, New Bond-street. 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music | -- 

bm Music Importers, an ers in 

Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 

Bari Wie bamragpens gM ng ublishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 

Rooms for eaching or Practising. 

a tok Harmoniums, and all kinds of 

New Speapety Second-hand M Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 

84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
3084, Oxford-street, London, W. 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 





NOW READY. Vol. L, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d 


‘IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 
Edited by C. A. JONES, Author of “A ot the 
With Preface by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDA 
: J..T. Havens, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





DUKE of EDINBURGH, is published in the “re 

Editions: 

Plain Gold Title ......sceccesscscccccccsccccccens cooee & 

With pb oh of HALS. **Galatea”’.. ve cesd : 

Arranged as Pianoforte Duet .. 

Transcribed as a brilliant Pianoforte piece’ by J. Rummel ‘ 
for Full Son as played at the one 9 
Hall Concerts... ...sceeeseeeeeeevecs oe . 10 


London: J. B. Cuamen & Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


@a cooo-, 
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Just Published, 
E PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES. 
° 





LE CHANT DES FEUILLES, 
Idylle pour Piano, | 
4s. , 


BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piano, 
4a. 





DUFF & STNWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, 





Londoa: J, B, CaawEen & Co., 201, Regentrstreet, W. 


HE “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the| |, 


ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR- 


RESPONDENTS and be ag egg rag ae he the 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portr: 


Tj OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 
WILLIAM MACCALL, 2 vols., 8vo. 


NORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey. C. 
MAURICE DAVIES, DD. 1 vol., Sve, 14 lds. ’ 


ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 


Twelve in America, By R. A, FITZGERALD. With 
Portrait and Illustrations, 1 vol., 5s. 


HE-EARL’S PROMISE: a New Novel. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 8 vols, 


HE SQUIRE'S GRANDSON: a Tale 


of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST, JOHN 
CORBET, Author of ‘The Canon’s Daughters,” ‘Church and 
Wife,” &c. In 8 vols. 


A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &c. 8 vols. 


HE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA. A 
New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT. 2 vols, 


VE’S DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 
FENTON. 


Hom: SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J. 
H. RIDDELL; 8 vols. 
































OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. A 
Novel, By the Author of “‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 8 vols. 


LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 
8 vols. 








ip tee Be BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





ET THE HILLS RESOUND. The com- 
position of Mr. BRINLEY RICHARDS, so eminent in 
ance. and rendered with so much eich, that the Prince of 
on bebalf of the whole ~— party, fanaas I a 
repettion, bot wi tree or 18 pane: Lopdon: Published only 
by Ropane Cocxs & Co., New Burlington-street. 
Ts OPEN WINDOW. ve by ———e 
i ALFRED GA . Ane 
te anes tases London: Sole Publishers, 
Rosuas Cocks and Co. 
OFS ONE TO ay a ox < CHEER ME. 


Song. By the Ai porer of Thy 
Voice is Near,” “Oh, Cad et Pe'er Bright 
Smile Haunts Me Still,” “The Liquid ay ea ; free by 
| post at half- 


London  Rossat Cocks and Co. Selle 
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THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON, 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B. 
Caamarn & Co. have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson’s 
and Parry's editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
| Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
. J. A. Walker, Mrs, Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mra. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c.; aud the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr, Joun Tuomas, 





THE ABOVE WORK WILL .BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


oF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 


WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 
Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 





LONDON: 
B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


J. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


Now Ready. Second Edition, 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 
Cc. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 


To wHIcH ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 


oe 
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HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. ; postage, 4d. 

. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d. ; postage, 34d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’-‘ The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d, 

. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular iy whee of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in hiv 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ Wer thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals,”—Church Review. 


men oop 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &c., AND ATHANASIAN CREED, 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist, The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


*.* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 8d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Page have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book, 





London: J, T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from * The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tae Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music sy C, E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


— 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLES, — 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Su tendent Choirmaster of the 


Hertford: 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 








London; J, T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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THE OUTCAST. 


Within my dim and lonely room, 
Whose walls are now my living tomb, 
In musing mood I sit by day, 

And pace the hours of night away. 
No fond companion comes to cheer, 
No kindly voice I ever hear. 


Yet, hush! nor let me do thee wrong, 
Thou dear companion—bird of song ; 
Thy simple notes are sweeter far, 
Than richest strains of music are; 
For in thy plaintive voice, my bird, 
No harsh reproach is ever heard. 


The one bright spot on Life’s dark page, 

Is still to tend thy tiny cage ; 

To fill thy fount—to bring thee food— 

To let thee cheer my weeping mood. 

Say, could’st thou go, my trembling bird, 
And tell the world the sighs thou’st heard? 


If any hand should set thee free, 
Would’st thou again return to me ? 

To fan my life’s expiring flame, 

To kiss the blight from off my name. 

Or would’st thou fly o’er wood and green, 
To tell the world the tears thou’st seen ? 


O stay, O stay! nor part from me, 

I have no other friend but thee ; 

And thou art now the only one 
Whose gaze I never seek to shun. 
Say, when my voice no more is heard, 
Wilt thou be sad, my gentle bird ? 


Nannie Lamsert, 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. Arthur Matthison and Mrs. Howard Paul 
commence a provincial entertainment tour on the 
4th prox., opening first at Croydon, 





The Castle Company continues to entertain large 
audiences nightly at Her Majesty’s Opera House, 
Aberdeen. They will leave on Saturday next. 
“School,” was produced on Monday, and ‘ Ours” 
last night with good scenery and appliances. 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal on Monday evening 
Malle. Beatrice and her London Comedy-Drama 
Company commenced a twelve nights’ engagement. 
On the same evening Professor Anderson, the well- 
known conjuror, opened in the Victoria Hall before 
a crowded audience. 





In the course of thirteen weeks Mr. J. L. Toole 
has visited no fewer than forty-two towns, and has 
everywhere been received with enthusiasm. By way 
of seeking rest and recreation, prior to his return to 
the Gaiety on the 4th prox., he will enjoy the 
beauties of the Rhine. 





Hengler’s Circus, at the Rotunda Gardens, Dublin, 
draws crowded houses every night, the special attrac- 
tion being * Cinderella,’ which, speaking theatrically, 
is beautifully put on the stage, the ball-room scene 
in particular, the other performances are good. 
Miss Hengler is a graceful and accomplished 
equestrienne. 





Previous to the Italian opera season, which we 
referred to last week, at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, 
Mr, Montague and the Globe company will appear 
for twelve nights commencing 28th inst., to be 
followed by Miss Emily Soldene and the Philhar- 
monic Theatre for a like period, when will be 
Produced the opera-bouffe, ‘* Fleur de Lys.” 





Leamington was on Wednesday the scenic of the 
meeting of the Grand National Archery Society this 
year. The contest was held in the grounds of Mrs. 
Wise, at Shrublands Hall. As it is twenty years 
Since the National Society last visited Leamington, 
the inhabitants gave the archers a pleasant welcome. 


Jephson Gardens, with a feast of lanterns and pyro- | 
technic display, were amongst the attractions, whilst 
the gaieties were wound up by a grand.archery ball 
on the last evening of the meeting. 





Last week, the most successful concert ever held | 
in Mold took place in the large assembly room 
Market Hall, there being about three hundred per- 
formers in the orchestra, comprising the Eisteddfod 
Choir under the conductorship of Mr. Allen Jones, 
and the band of the 2nd Battalion 14th Regiment. 
The program was long but effective. Mr. Brinley 
Richards attended from town, and played some 
pianoforte solos and made a speech. His part-song 
“Let the hills resound’? was successfully given. 
Preparations for the August Eisteddfod in Mold— 
the national one—are being actively made. 





Malle. Sophia Flora Heilbron gave a matinée at 
the Shelbourne Hotel, Dublin, the other day, under 
distinguished patronage, and before a very fashion- 
able and critical audience. Those who heard her 
in Beethoven’s ‘Sonata Appasionate” were 
prompted to a burst of the heartiest applause by 
her marvellous performance; but she rose still 
higher in their estimation when she played a 
fantasia, F sharp minor, by Mendelssohn. Malle. 
Heilbron was listened to with much pleasure, play- 
ing the solo “L’Adieu” on the orchestral piano. 
The trio from Haydn in G minor, by Herr Barth- 
mann, Herr Elsner, and Malle. Heilbron, was 
splendidly given, and in the duo for: harp and 
piano, ‘La Traviata,” the blending of the instru- 
ments was artistic. A duo sonata in B flat major, 
was heard with great satisfaction. Herr Barthmann 
distinguished himself by his admirable perform- 
ance, the piano accompaniment being truly fine. 
Herr Barthmann favoured the audience with a solo 
* Souvenir de Schwalbach,” which earned applause. 





OPERA. 

For the first time this season “ L’ Etoile du Nord” 
was given at Covent Garden on Friday, This 
practice of postponing an exceptional performance 
to the end of the season when heat and weariness 
have done their worst and the lees and dregs of 
enjoyment are reached, is one of the mysteries of 
managerial policy. Perhaps the fresh work is in- 
tended to act as a fillip to the jaded taste. As- 
suredly no pains are spared to make the late pro- 
duction as perfect as the earlier ones. It is not as 
though the work were scamped. It is laboriously 
prepared as though the dial of the year showed 
early May instead of late July. Nothing was 
wanting to make “ La Stella del Nord” complete 
as an artistic presentation. Mdme. Patti shows 
to the same advantage as Caterina as in any of her 
more frequent roles; and the Peter the Great of M. 
Faure is an excellent piece of rugged but noble 
human nature. When the prima donna sang the 
characteristic couplets, ‘‘11 Cappel,’’ the tambourine 
song, the prayer at the end of the first act, the 
bravura air of the last act, revelling in its colouring 
and elaboration, the applause was loud and per- 
sistent. So when M. Faure enacted the drunken 
scene with much psychological power, and sang, 
* O lieto di” in the last act as M. Faure can, there 
was no appreciation lacking on the part of his 
hearers. The other characters of the opera were 
well filled, Mdme. Sinico, Mdme. Demeric Lablache, 
and Malle, Sassi representing Prascovia, Echimona, 
and Natalia; and Signori Bettini, Ciampi, Edardi, 
Capponi, Tagliafico, and Manfredi being cast for the 
lesser male parts. 

On Saturday “‘ Der Freischiitz” was repeated with 
Malle. d’Angeri in the part of Agata, a rdle which 
suits her fairly and affords her occasion for making 
some good points. Mr. Faure’s Caspar was of 


course very able, and the drinking song was encored ; 
while ‘ Per i valli, peri boschi’’ went well as sung 
by Sig. Bettini as Mar. Malle. Sinico was Anna, and 
the chorus could hardly have been better. 

This week the operas were ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” on 
Monday; “ Un Ballo in Maschera,” on Tuesday ; 











A cricket match, 9 wonderful evening fete in the 





“Il Barbiere,” last night; ‘ Lucia’ di Lammer- 
moor” will be done this evening; and “ L’ Etoile 
du Nord” on the closing night, Saturday. 

Nothing new—no addition to the stock of art— 
must be the verdict on Her Majesty's season, which 
closed on Saturday with “Le Nozze di Figaro.” 
The summer of 1873 at this theatre has been entirely 
unproductive of novelty. We have had several 
débuts of average performers, of whom we have 
already abundance; but no fresh production, nothing 
beyond the usual round of familiar works, if we 
except one opera, ‘ Mignon.” But in playing 
‘* Mignon’’ Mr. Mapleson simply took a leaf out of 


| Mr. George Wood's bock; and it would have been 


well i¥ he had also emulated the latter in bringing 
out the * Olandese Dannato,” which has been shelved 
ever since 1870. There was Malle. di Murska ready 
at band, as oneof the most charming of Sentas con- 
ceivable. But Wagner was not even promised, 
while out of twenty-two works named and cast in 
the prospectus only twelve were really given. In 
the execution of managerial promises, as in the 
transmission of china, a certain allowance should be 
made for breakages; but really ten collapses out of 
twenty-two is a littie above the average. The 
absence of works like ‘‘ Dinorah,” ‘* Don Giovanni,” 
** Otello,” ‘* Un Ballo,” and so forth, is not in itself 
grave, because these operas are frequently given 
from year to year and also may be witnessed at the 
other house. Still, when these operas are an- 
nounced in detail with the cast, it is to be supposed 
that there is some intention of giving them; and 
the neglect to do so falls adversely either upon the 
earnestness or upon the ability of the manager. In 
each case it is to be regretted that a manager's 
promises in his prospectus should be two hundred 
and twenty per cent. of his performances. 

The gravest omission was that of ‘' J/ Talismano,” 
after all the flourish of trumpets and all the pre- 
paration. We were so earnestly besought to open 
our eyes and ears and see what fate would send us 
in the way of Balfe’s posthumous work, that it is 
too bad to be put off at last with a saw about the 
Shah and the honour to Balfe’s memory, as an 
excuse for not doing the work at all. If rumour 
be correct, this disappointment is not to be set to 
Mr. Mapleson’s account but to tiffs and tantrums 
among some of his leading artists. Somebody was 
shown into a room or out of a room before somebody 
else; somebody felt slighted because some other 
body was supposed to be preferred ; and in a minute 
public expectations, artistic duty, and the wishes of 
the management are cast to the winds, and the new 
opera is relegated to limbo. These are the whims 
encouraged by the enormous petting with which we 
spoil our clever singers. They fancy themselves 
small deities upon whom the very airs of heaven 
must not breathe too roughly, or they fly off ina 
huff. The nymph or dryad of old fled if she were 
too fondly wooed; but the modern immortal follows 
the exactly opposite course. She must be con- 
tinually petted or she evades. It would be well if 
audiences reflected on the consequence of the ill- 
judged rapture with which they welcome ability in 
performers above the average. It takes a strong 
head not to be turned by adulation—more especially 
when, as is often the case, the favourite of fortune 
has emerged from a youth of comparative insigni- 
ficance to find himself or herself, rich, courted and 
flattered beyond reasonable measure. 


Beyond the old and trite operas then, there is 
nothing to mark the season of 1873 as regards pro- 
ductiveness. Its débuts however have strengthened 
the useful forces at Mr. Mapleson’s disposal, The 
most important gain in this direction has been the 
new tenor, Sig. Aramburo—and in Mdlles. Alwina 
Valleria, Justine Macvitz, Signori Cantoni, Del 
Puente, Campobello, Castelmary, Catalani, Collini, 
and Pro, good serviceable artists have been acquired. 
Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, promised, never arrived, 
Malle. Marimon we had not, and Sig. Mongini was 
lost to the Drury Lane enterprise, though not to the 
London public. The orchestra has maintained its 
old precision and efficiency; but the chorus showed 
some deterioration; and the mise-en-scéne has left 
much to be desired before it can compete with the 





@ miscellaneous evening concert on Wednesday ; 


pictorial splendour of the Royal Italian Opera, 
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CONCERTS, 

The Crystal Palace summer concerts, which the 
National Music Meeting had temporarily interrupted, 
were resumed on Saturday afternoon, when at the 
sixth of the series the program included some highly 
effective performances—chiefly operatic selections— 
by Mdlles. Titiens, Grossi, and Macvitz; and 
Signori Fancelli, Cantoni, Medini, Rota and Zoboli, 
besides part-songs contributed by the Crystal Palace 
choir, and the overtures to “ Le Siége de Corinth” 
and * Masaniello,” finely played by the orchestra of 
the establishment, conducted by Mr. Manns. 

Lady Skelmersdale gave a concert on Wednesday at 
her residence in Portland-place, between 200 and 
800 guests being present. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge honoured Lady Skelmersdale by 
his presence, the duke arriving early and staying 
till after twelve o’clock. The program included 
some favourite selections from the compositions of 
Rossini, Mercadante, Donizetti, Lotti, Ambroise 
Thomas, Flotow, Stanzieri, &c. The artists taking 
part in the vocal performance were Madame Tre- 
belli-Bettini, Mdlles. Scalchi and Albani, and 
Signori Gardoni and Graziani. 

Mdlle. Therése Liebe’s Annual Matinée at 
Tavistock House, on Monday, gave scope for the 
exhibition of Mdlle. Liebe’s musicianly proficiency 
with the violin. The lady is one of the very few of 
her sex who venture upon the mastery of an instru- 
ment chiefly monopolised by man. But there is 
nothing in “ the king of instruments” to prohibit 
its use by woman with grace and dexterity, and 
Mdlle. Liebe proves how artistically a lady can 
manipulate it. Her intonation is pure, her bowing 
free and masterly, and she showed the possession of 
many excellent qnalities in a sonata duo, by Dussek, 
and several solos, which were well received. Her 
associates were Misses Banks, Fairman and Ferrari, 
Mrs. Weldon, Sig. Caravoglia, Mr. Ganz and others; 
and the concert achieved considerable success. 








THEATRES. 





‘* Les Braconniers,” one of Offenbach’s recent 
productions, bas been brought out at St. James’s 
Theatre in a lively style, allowance being made for the 
extreme length of French opera-bouffes. Why are 
these so long? Even the merriest music grows tedious 
when protracted over four hours; and in “Les 
Braconniers” there is not sufficient novelty to excuse 
half that length of performance. It is a hash up of 
Offenbach's best airs in other things; there is very 
little originality in it. On the other hand the fresh 
things are attractive and tuneful, and we might point 
among the good things to a love-duet, a melodious 
waltz, and the irrepressible serenade which always 
turns up in an Offenbachish opera, and is always 
charming. A hunting song for female voices is also 
capital, and the last chorus almost compensates one 
for the tedium of the four hours’ sitting. The per- 
formance is likewise to be commended. Madlle. 
Fonti sings with fair effect, though she occasionally 
gets out of tune; M. Mario-Widmer and Malle. 
Pauline Luigini are good alike vocally and dra- 
matically, as instanced in the duet ‘Je ne m’en 
souviens pas.” |That MM. Charlier and Jolly 
exhibit redundant spirits need hardly be said; and 
M. A. Andran has made a satisfactory début in a 
dandy party. The ‘ Poachers” would enjoy all the 
better chanse, if they imagined a hypothetical posse 
of gamekeepers after them, and made their loiterings 
and antics in one spot as brief as possible. In other 
words the opera needs remorselessly cutting down to 
render it wholly attractive. 





ENTERTAINMENTS, 





The directors of the Polytechnic Institution have 
made the recent visit to these shores of the Shah 
furnish occasion for a description of the nation he 
governs and the country from which he came. In 
an illustrated lecture, called “‘The Shah and the 
Persians at Home,” Mr. J. L. King embraces the 
historical, geographical, and ethnological particulars 
of the subject of discourse in a rapid summary, and 





specimens of the national minstrelsy are introduced 
at intervals, which at least answer the purpose of 
relieving the descriptive account. As a good thing 
to talk about in warm weather, Professor Gardner 
discourses on Ice, showing the nature of its forma- 
tion; and the optical entertainment of “ The 
Enchanted Glen,” with additional effects retains its 
prominent position in the program. 








“ARKWRIGHT’S WIFE.” 





The new drama by Mr. Tom Taylor, apropos of 
which the author indulged at Leeds in some caustic 
remarks at the expense of Mr. Peter Baynes, is a 
decidedly important production, if we may judge 
from reports. It is true that provincial receptions 
are usually couleur de rose, and that the metropolis 
by no means always confirms the verdict of a 
country audience. Nevertheless there are intrinsic 
signs that ‘‘ Arkwright’s Wife” possesses merit of a 
striking order. The story itself, which turns on the 
hopes and troubles of the famous inventor of the 
Spinning jenny, is good and full of interest. 
Richard Arkwright’s history has before now served 
as the material of fiction, though not of dramatic 
fiction. His wife, whose act in the destruction of 
the model by which he hoped to revolutionise 
cotton-spinning, forms the subject of the play, is 
made by Mr. Taylor the daughter of an unsuccessful 
inventor, and therefore brought up in the habitual 
distrust of those dreams which have led her father 
into poverty. The piece opens with the domestic 
misery of this man, Peter Hayes and his daughter 
Margaret, in the year 1767. They are reduced to 
the last extremity, and a kindly neighbour, Nancy 
Hyde, arrives to give warning of an approaching 
seizure for rent. The old man is only anxious to 
save his models, and has a fierce quarrel with 
Margaret, when she tries to make him understand 
they will not be worth seizing. But Nancy has an 
expedient for her friend’s raising the wind. A 
Bolton barber, one Arkwright, has visited Leigh 
Market-place to buy the girls’ hair for the wig- 
makers. Nancy has sold her own, and now suggests 
the same course to Margaret, who is famous for the 
beauty of her hair. She indignantly refuses, but on 
Arkwright's arrival, to urge the bargain, and on his 
offering higher and higher, she consents. But in 
the act of cutting off her beautiful hair he becomes 
captivated by its beauty, and that of the fair owner 
of it. The bailiffs enter to distrain, and Arkwright 
proposes to Margaret that he shall lend her the 
money, and following up the surprise he has causeg 
the bewildered girl by an offer of marriage and a 
comfortable home for her father and herself. Nancy, 
entering at this moment, inquires of her friend 
‘thas he bowt thy hair?” and Margaret, whose 
character is that of a sound, common-sense Lan- 
cashire lass, replies, in a half-comical, half-resigned 
sort of way, *‘ Nay, lass, I think he’s bowt myself, 
hair, head, and all.” ‘And heart, too, I hope,” 
adds Arkwright. ‘I'll tell thee that when t’ 
month’s out,” she answers, alluding to his promise 
that he would give her a month to consider. So 
ends the first act, in which Miss Helen Barry’s 
impersonation of Margaret is a pleasant characteristic 
feature. 

The second act takes place in Arkwright’s home 
at Preston, and the interior is a faithful reproduc- 
tion of the home of a thrifty tradesman of that 
period, with its old-fashioned, substantial furniture, 
its wide, inviting ingle, and evidence of neat house- 
wifery on every hand. A change has occurred in 
Margaret ; a twelvemonth’s wife she is now, tasteful 
though not extravagant in her attire, more staid, 
though happier and more content in her manner. 
The old man, too, has improved in appearance by 
the change, but he suspects his son-in-law of 
purloining his ideas in mechanicism, and nurses a 
grudge in consequence. Determined to discover the 
secret that lies hid behind a locked door, which 
communicates with the old school-house, and of 
which Arkwright keeps the key, Peter demands 
the key of his daughter. She refuses to betray her 
husband’s trust or to listen to her father’s denun- 
ciations of him as a thief and villain, and the old 
man departs with a threat to bring down on the 
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place the Blackburn mob, who were even then (1768) 
banded for the destruction of the Hargreaves 
spinning jennies, which preceded the Arkwright 
frames. The furious mob, led by the old man 
break into the house, and are confronted by 
Margaret, who, sooner, than allow the mob to 
destroy the work of her husband’s brain and hands 
which yet she herself believes will be a curse to him 
and the toilers around her, snatches a hammer from 
the leader of the mob, and with her own hand breaks 
the model. The scene is powerful in a dramatic 
sense if somewhat unnatural. The question with 
the dramatist is less what a loving wife would be 
likely to do than what makes a strong situation, 
Arkwright returns when the mob have departed, 
and he is radiant at the prospect of getting his 
machinery planted. To his horror, he learns what 
his wife has done—destroyed the labour of a life. 
time. Stung to the quick, the hard man in a few 
words puts his wife from him, and tells her that 
henceforth their ways of life must be apart. The 
curtain falls on the stern, outraged husband, the 
prostrate wife, and the bitter father-in-law, tho 
author of the wreck. 

Act III. would bear condensation. Time hag 
passed; Arkwright is now a successful man and Sir 
Richard; and the men, women, and children of 
Birkacre are assembled to welcome his return, with 
his new knighthood, from London. When the 
magistrates and crowd have gone off to receive Sir 
Richard, Margaret, now a grey-haired woman, comes 
leading her old father, who tramps the north 
country with an orrery, but who, wherever, he goes, 
keeps up the hatred of machines, and the special 
antipathy to Arkwright as the great inventor of 
machines, among the disaffected working men. 
Margaret is broken-hearted, poor and wayworn, the 
cast-off wife of the successful inventor. An attack 
has been planned on the new mill about to be opened 
by Sir Richard on his return. Margaret discovers 
from her father the designs of the desperate men, 
with whom the old man is associated, and, at the 
risk of her own life, reveals the plot and procures 
the dragoons from Chorley barracks, and when the 
mob, arriving before the soldiers, make their attack 
upon the mill, the courageous woman confronts 
them, and attempts to turn them from their pur- 
pose, but in vain. The approach of the dragoons is 
now signalled, and finding that it is to Margaret 
they owe the betrayal of their designs, the rioters 
are about to fling her into the mill-race, when 
Arkwright, issuing from the mill-gates, rescues his 
wife just as the dragoons arrive to overawe the mob, 
and saves his mill from destruction. Of course the 
meeting brings about a reconciliation. Margaret re- 
cants her former mistakes as to the ingenious effect 
of machinery, which she now perceives has bene- 
fited the working classes instead of injuring them. 
This third act would be improved by condensation, 
especially in the ceremonial scene ; otherwise it con- 
tains good vigorous incident, and goes well. As to 
the acting, the art of Miss Helen Barry is strongly 
commended. This lady has made a great stride 
onwards since her ‘“ Babil and Bijou” days, and 
proves herself an actress of no less dramatic intelli- 
gence than of physical vis and personal attractive- 
ness. Mr. Steel Mackaye is also praised. He plays 
the old inventor Hayes with a capital make-up. 
The drama has succeeded in Leeds and also in 
Manchester, and the prospect of a good run in 
London is favourable. 








MRS. HAMBLIN. 





The death is announced at New York of Mrs. 
Eliza M. A. Hamblin, widow of Thomas 8. Hamblin, 
who died on the 4th inst., aged fifty-six years. Mrs. 
Hamblin was of English parentage, and at one time 
an actress of unusual merit, who, previous to her 
marriage, appeared upon the Drury Lane stage, and 
subsequently played successful engagements in the 
Park aid Old Bowery Theatres in the city where she 
died. The date of her début takes us back to the 


days of the Kembles, Young, Macready and the 
elder Kean; to the time when Charles James Ma- 
thews was dabbling in oil and water colours, and 
Benjamin Webster was longing to he off to sea to 
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fight for his country; while Charles Kean was an 
uncouth little child in “‘ shorts.” In this same year 
of which we speak, 1816, Madame Vestris, then a 
girl of sweet nineteen, was bewitching the inhabitants 
of Gotham with her incomparable dancing; Frances 
Maria Kelly, of whom Charles Lamb once sang, 
“You are not Kelly of the common strain,” was 
performing in English Opera ; mad, brilliant, spend- 
thrift Kean had burst upon London in the plenitude 
of his magnificent genius ; Macready was starring in 
Ireland and Scotland preparatory to challenging the 
decision of the London critics; and Kemble and 
Young were in the fulness of their reputation and 
power. And in this same year it was, on a winter 
night in 1816, that little Eliza Mary Ann Trewar, 
which was her maiden name, born of English 
parents, made her first appearance at the mature 
age of eight, on the stage of Drury Lane Theatre, 
London, Eng., as one of the soldiers in ‘* Richard 
III.,” in which Clara Fisher, then an infant prodigy, 
filled the leading réle. 


One year later we find her still as a supernumerary, 
playing to Mrs. Maeder’s Lord Flimnap in 
“ Lilliput.” In the obituary notice Mrs. Hamblin’s 
age is given as fifty-five years, three months and 
fourteen days, which is an error, the fifty-five being 
in all likelihood a mistake for sixty-five. This 
latter calculation would make her eight years old at 
the time of her début, and fixes her birth sometime 
in 1808, on or about the tenth day of April. Little 
is known of her early career, except that she married 
one Dr. Shaw, from whom, however, she obtained a 
divorce after going to America, where she arrived in 
1836. On July 25th of that year, she appeared at 
the Park Theatre, New York, acting Mariana in 
“The Wife,” and although a complete stranger to 
the public, and quite unheralded by fame, she at 
once achieved a success, and after a few nights 
became an acknowledged and attractive star. At 
the Park Theatre she remained for nearly three 
years. In 1839 Mrs. Shaw transferred herself to 
the Bowery, where she became ‘almost immediately 
the idol of the melo-dramatic-loving theatre-goers 
who frequented that house. Not the least success- 
ful of her many réles was Hamlet, in which she was 
supported by Mr. Hamblin, afterwards her husband, 
as the Ghost. She also played Margaret Elmore 


in ‘*Zove’s Sacrifice,’ Mrs. Haller in ‘ The 
Stranger,” Lady Teazle in ‘The School for 
Scandal,” Constance: in ‘* Tke Love Chase ;” 


Beatrice, Juliana, Juliet, which she played in com- 
pany with James Wallack; Vivlante, Widow Cheerly, 
Young Norval, Romeo,-and Ion. This last character 
was one of her best, her only rival in it being Miss 
Helen Tree, afterwards Mrs. Charles Kean, who 
played it at the Old Park Theatre at the same time 
that Mrs. Shaw acted it at the Bowery. ‘‘She 
was,” writes Mr. Ireland in his “Records of the 
New York Stage” ‘in the full prime of womanly 
beauty on her arrival here, and rarely have so 
many charms of figure, face and mind, been united 
in one individual. Her talents were happily adapted 
to either of the higher walks of the drama ; but though 
she appeared to advantage in many tragic assump- 
tions, her superior excellence lay in the elegant and 
refined creations of the comic muse. Beatrice, 
Rosalind, Lady Teazle, Violante, Juliana, Widow 
Cheerly, Lady Gay Spanker, and above all, Con- 
stance in *‘ Love Chase,” of which she was the 
original American representative, were among her 
most delightful personations, and in which she won 
her greenest.and most enduring laurels. Gaiety 
sat like a crown upon her brow, and the difficulty 
she experienced in driving the ‘‘ wreathed smile” 
from her features, and of looking the wretchedness 
she so touchingly expressed in words, almost de- 
prived her of the right to claim the rank of a first- 
class tragedienne, to which she made oft-repeated 
pretensions. Yet there was a line of tragedy 
in which she appeared to eminent advantage, 
her fine person lending her an aid too often denied 
to female representatives of such youthful heroes. 
This line included Hamlet, Romeo, Young Norval 
and Jon, in which she far surpassed, to our taste, 
all ladies who have dared attempt them, Miss Tree 
in Ion alone excepted. We believe she never under- 
took Richard, Rollo or Virginius, but we are sorry to 


say that she rendered Jack Sheppard fascinating and 
attractive, and gave an impetus of popularity to the 
dangerous drama of that name that is not yet fully 
spent. In 1839 Mrs. Shaw transferred herself to the 
Bowery, becoming the star of the company and the 
heroine of all the tinseled and glaring melodramas 
so delightful to theatre-goers in the eastern. section 
of the town. By this move, Mrs. Shaw probably 
increased her pecuniary emoluments, but she lost 
the well-earned repute gained in the first theatre of 
the country, and the prestige of her name within its 
walls was gone for ever, as she found to her sorrow 
when, in after years, she once more attempted to 
tread its boards in the proud position of its controlling 
spirit, as the wife of its last manager. Mrs. Shaw 
was publicly announced as Mrs. Hamblin soon alter 
the death of the first lady of that name, which 
occurred in 1849. Her popularity at the Bowery 
Theatre was for many years unbounded, but finally 
fell off, and her matronly appearance and increasing 
embonpoint limited her successful representations to 
a very narrow range. Mrs. Shaw-Hamblin clung 
to her profession, although it was understood that 
the death of her husband left her in possession of a 
handsome competence. Her first list of characters 
on the Park boards consisted of Mariana, Juliet, 
Julia, the Youthful Queen, and Widow Cheerly.” 
Mrs. Hamblin’s last years were passed in retirement. 
Her health had been failing for some time, and she 
died on July 4th, at her residence, No. 146, West 
Twenty-Fourth Street. Three days later she was 
buried in Greenwood Cemetery. 








DRAMATIC COLLEGE FETE. 

It is some comfort to think that the revival of 
that exhibition of tomfoolery yclept the Dramatic 
College Féte is only:tentative, and will probably not 
be repeated next year. Last year, our readers may 
remember, it was suspended; and the affair of 
Friday last was a spasmodic effort to restore an 
interest in that professional horseplay which the 
growing good taste of the age is beginning to dis- 
courage. There is now, we are happy to say, a 
curiosity ever diminishing on the part of the public 
to see actors make fools of themselves. This year 
the indifference was shown by the absence of notice 
in the newspapers. Popularly considered, the féte 
of Friday went off like a damp squib, and we hope 
this is the last of similar performances. We recog- 
nise the respectability and talent of many of those 
who give their services at the Crystal Palace, and 
perform conscientiously amid the Babel of vulgarity 
surrounding them. It is not all coarse and bad 
when the Court company, the Adelphi company, the 
Vaudeville company, the French players from the 
Princess’s enact excerpts from their current pieces, 
and when singers of the calibre of Campobello, 
Marie Roze, George Perren and Lewis Thomas give 
their services. What we deplore is the association 
in which these good artists are thrown. It is as 
though they acted and sang at Greenwich Fair. 
While the French players are interpreting a capital 
little comedy, the hubbub outside grows intolerable ; 
a quack doctor is screaming his wares, a man is 
shouting through a speaking trumpet, ‘‘ The show, 
the show, the show!” another man is beating a 
gong; and parrots and cockatoos shriek in rivalry, 
excited by the uproar. While Mr. Lewis Thomas 
is endeavouring to sing ‘‘ The Village Blacksmith,” 
a brass band, close to, blares out the “ The 
Gendarmes’ Duet,” from “* Généviéve” at its loudest. 
A Punch-and-Judy squeaks in the centre transept ; 
Mr. H. Sinclair and Mr. Glover tout incessantly 
and vociferously for the ‘Dramatic and Musical 
Portrait Gallery ;” the ‘ White Lilies of the 
Prairie’ are singing and touting in one corridor, and 
the “‘ Blondinette Minstrels” in the Egyptian 
Court; while on the great stage the band of the 
Royal London Militia bray down the unfortunate 
artists who strive to make themselves heard in the 
Concert Hall. Against this noise and confusion 
what pleasure of sight or imagination can be quoted ? 
Perhaps that of witnessing a number of third, fourth 
and fifth-rate actresses stall-keeping in the transept, 
and the Alhambra girls in yellow wigs assisting Mr. 











Paulton. Go a little further in the direction of the 
greatest riot, and you find Mr. Macdermott roaring 
through a trumpet, Mr. Pettit beating a gong, and 
Mr. Paul Meritt taking shillings at a booth. These 
two gentlemen are the famous authors of “ British 
Born,” and one of them the author of ‘ Snaefell.” 
Inside the booth is the ‘Wonderful Head” per- 
formance by Mr. George Conquest, which is well 
worth a shilling to witness, though it is not worth 
the subsequent imposition of sending a collecting 
bag round and mulcting those who have already 
paid. - Such is the rapacity of charity. As for the 
incessant row which continued through the length 
of the building, that is indescribable. The shock 
of ears assailed thus is not compensated by 
the charm of ears gratified with the performances in 
the theatre and with the two concerts under Mr. F, 
H. Cowen’s direction and Mr. Levey's. Of course 
what is associated with Signori Campobello, Del 
Puente, Castelmary, Cantoni, and Madlles. Torriani, 
Marie Roze, and Macvitz, is bound to be of high 
class; and as much can be said of Messrs. G. 
Perren, Lewis Thomas, Wilfred Morgan, W. Wells, 
and the Misses’ L. Glover, Cullenford, Stephen, 
Rebecca Isaacs, Lucy Franklein, Banks and Newton. 
So, too, Miss Ada Cavendish is charming in her 
reading of the ‘ Charge of the Light Brigade,” and 
Mrs. Billington unexceptionable in narrating ‘* The 
Little Hero.” And none could possibly object to an 
act of ‘‘ The Wandering Jew,” a scene from ** Romulus 
and Remus,” the French comedy, “Les Jurons de 
Cadillac,’”’ or even Mr. Fred Evans's ballet d'action, 
It is the association of these things with shouting 
and badgering, with touting and buffoonery, and 
with the inevitable champagne- drinking and the 
reckless spirits developed thereby, to which we 
object as degrading to the dramatic cause. One 
tendency towards improvement was noticeable this 
year. The “sells” were not so numerous, the 
stall-keepers so obtrusive, the hubbub so noisy as 
on previous occasions. There was evidently a 
desire to tone down the coarseness of the attrac- 
tions. But they still remain in many respects too 
noisy and coarse; and we shall be glad to see the 
decent branches of the theatrical profession sever 
themselves altogether from an enterprise which still 
hopes to attract more by effrontery than by rational 
and praiseworthy entertainment. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The teetotallers had a gala day on Tuesday, when 
the National Temperance League gave its annual 
fete. Hotter and thirstier weather they could hardly 
have had, but neither heat nor thirst affected the 
stern bigotry of their principles. This manifested 
itself in the usual way—by keeping the fermented 
liquors entirely under lock and key. Nobody, 
whether teetotaller or not, might taste beer or wine 
or spirits, except in the first class dining rooms. 
The number of hours over which the program ex- 
tended during a thoroughly typical dog-day neces- 
sitated a tremendous drain upon the permittted drink- 
ables, which, hot tea being out of the question, and 
the merits of soda and seltzer being to a great extent 
unknown to the teetotallers, were reduced to lemonade 
and ginger beer, or water. Allowing for this tyrannous 
exception, the féte was a success. It is too bad that 
the decent frequenters of the Palace should be 
debarred of their claret or their sherry and soda, at 
the instigation of fanatics: the fanatics would 
think it monstrous were they compelled on one day 
in the year to abstain wholly from water, tea, and 
lemonad6, and take whisky or nothing. Still every- 
body knows beforehand what the annual rule of 
this féte is, and the consumer of what has been 
called “ brandide of sodium” need not go unless he 
is prepared for the sacrifice. The number present 
exceeded 50,000, a fair sprinkling of both sexes 
being attired in coloured scarfs embroidered with 
gold, to express mystically that they liked tea, and 
did not like beer. A vast number of children were 
present, wearing for the most part medals signifying 
that they belonged to the Band of Hope and that 
they were pledged to abstain from intoxicating 
liquors. The proceedings of the day began with a 





“ Conference” in the opera theatre, Mr. Samuel 
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Bowley in the chair. - Papers were read, but the 
general interest in them was not strong. At one 
o'clock a monster meeting took place in the Central 
Transept, and here Mr. Plimsoll, M.P., presided. 
Afterwards the Handel Orchestra was crowded by 
5000 singers, chiefly members of the provincial 
Bands of Hope. Then, at four o'clock two bal- 
were sent up. Before they were out of 
sight the ‘*Good Templar” lifeboat was launched 
amidst uproarious cheering on the Lower Lake. 
There were two concerts: one took place at half- 
past two, the other at half-past six. The first 
choir was composed of members of the provincial 
Bands of Hope, the second of the members of the 
London branches of the same society. Both sang 
with wonderful precision, considering that they can 
have had no opportunities for practising together. 
Very warmly, too, were they appreciated, and the 
applause at the end of each song was long and 
hearty, many of the pieces being encored. The 
One of 
them was the hymn of emancipation, ‘ John Brown's 
body,” and at the last verse Mr. F. Smith, the 
talented conductor, rapped up his well-disciplined 
army of choristers, who thundered forth the chorus 
with all the more zest because it was impromptu. 
The enthusiasm which followed this was very 
remarkable. Atleast ten thousand persons leaped 
to their feet, shouted, waved their hats and hand- 
kerchiefs, and made the roof echo with round after 
round of applause. In the evening, the boys of the 
Noyal Greenwich Hospital contested for prizes in 
athletic sports, and at eight o’clock there was a 
special performance on the great organ. The 
Palace was illuminated for promenade until ten 
o'clock, 


loons 


Jubilee Singers sang a couple of pieces. 





THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY. 





moss, 


The sweet scent of stephanotis and other 
fragrant plants diffused itself over the church. 
At eight o’clock the procession, consisting of crucifer, 
choir, banners, and clergy, entered the south aisle 
from the vestry, singing the processional hymn, 
‘*Onward, Christian soldiers.” Evensong, which 
was also choral, was then proceeded with, concluded 
by the return of the procession to the vestry, the 
retrocessional hymn being “The Church’s one 
foundation.” On Tuesday “there was a choral 
celebration of the Communion at 11, and also 
choral evensong at 8 p.m. After the offertory the 
‘“‘Te Deum” was sung, the priests, choir, banners, 
incense bearer, and processional cross being ar- 
ranged on the steps of the altar. Then—the Bene- 
diction having been pronounced from the altar by 
the Rev. R. T. West—the procession was formed, and 
returned by the nave and south aisle to the vestry, 
the retrocessional hymn being hymn 336 of 
‘‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,” “ Sing Alleluia 
forth in duteous praise.” 








A FRETFUL CONDUCTOR. 





We learn from the New York Arcadian that a 
conductor who was acting as substitute for Mr. 
Theodore Thomas gave himself very grand airs the 
other night, throwing his music upon the floor like 
a spoiled child, and leaving the stand in a fit of 
petulance, because the overture to ‘* Mignon” was 
encored, he enly appeared very silly, and showed 
that he was totally lacking in tact. Mr. Thomas’s 
audiences are always very considerate, and seem 
fully to appreciate that making musie with the 
thermometer marking ‘in the nineties” is quite 
different from listening to it under similar circum- 
stances. They do not encore unreasonably, though 
the encore on the occasion in question-was not a 





This the most ancient of our National Musical 
Societies, terminated its hundredth and thirty-second 
season on Thursday, the 17th inst. True to the 
traditions of its founders, the programs are restricted 
to a choice variety of sterling sacred and secular 
Aided by a group of Chapel and Abbey boys, 
and one or two professional visitors, the music was 


works. 


altogether agreeably sung under the direction of Mr. | 


Otto Goldschmidt, V.P. The Hon. and Reverend 


Henry Legge, President of the Society, gave the | 


usual loyal toasts. The following was the 


2 RoGRAM. 
‘By the waters” ) 


“Tn Thee, O Lord,” p tree tree eeeeeeeeenenes Palestrina, 
“While the bright sun” ......cccecececeeee . Byrd. 
“Lo! where with flow’ry”....cccccccccccccccess Morley. 

“ Sweet Philomela” .... cccccccccccccssccvcsccce Hawes. 

* Lady, your words” ....ccccccescsccecccccsces WilD¥O, 

© MR” oo 0. cecccees . Wesley. 

“ Kyrie eleison” -» Leo, 





“ T’other morning” .... +» Thibaut. 
“Sweet honey sucking be -. Wilbye. 

~ Fa GONG” . on 5055 060k cceee coccccecee Waebrent. 
“ Stay, Hmpild stream” .....cccccscacccccsecess Marenzio. 
PRION TO WEEE oc cc cv cccrcesékeccvss vdeo Caimo. 


It is questionable whether modern vocalists are able 
to read the MS. complex music, in single parts, 
of the above. 





A DEDICATION FESTIVAL. 


On Tuesday, being the feast of St. Mary Magda- 
lene, was celebrated the dedication festival of the 
Church of St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington—one of 
the leading churches of the High Church party in 
Loudon. On the eve of the festival, there was 
choral evensong at 8 p.m. The altar was vested 
with a splendid frontal of white and gold, with 
embroidery of divers colours, only used on high 
festivals, and a superfrontal of crimson embroidered 
with silver. ‘The gates of the chancel, which is 
lighted by innumerable jets of gas arranged in four 
groups on the north and south sides, were guarded 
by two pyramids of large white lilies, intermixed 
with ferns, one of which had_a crimson passion 
flower ut its base. The temporary panels of the 
pulpit were decorated with garlands of roses, and 
the font at the west end was encircled and 
covered with flowers and ferns, over which towered 
a cross of white lilies, arranged on a ground of 


judicious one, and was far from indicating an 
| audience of marked musical taste. It was, however, 
intended as a compliment to conductor and orches- 
‘tra, and as such should, under the circumstances, 
| have been gracefully accepted and complied with. 
There was no occasion for the assumption of grand 
airs. The program had been nearly performed— 
the overture demanded was neither a long nor 
specially difficult one—it had tickled the ears of 
some, and many joined in the applause out of com- 
pliment to the quasi leader, who has been rather a 
favourite, Nothing could be more absurd than the 
theory that an orchestra is bound to respond to 
every encore. On the other hand, the very liberal 
support Mr. Thomas has met with from the public 
would seem of itself to suggest the propriety of 
treating them with at least the same courtesy with 
which he is by them treated. 








“THE PRODIGAL SON.” 





A performance of Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s oratorio, 
‘* The Prodigal Son,” took place in the minor 
Exeter Hall on Tuesday evening, by the Church 
Choral Society, which was well supported and 
thoroughly enjoyed by the members and a highly 
musical audience. The conductor was Mr. Bonavia 
Hunt, who showed himself well acquainted with 
the duties of hi office, and led a small but efficient 
choir through Mr. Sullivan’s score with skill and 
zeal. The soloists announced were Miss Isabella 
Weale, Miss Marion Severn, Mr. Stedman, Mr. 
Percy Hamilton, Mr. Thurley Beale, and Mr. Vernon 
Rigby. An apology was offered for the absence of 
one of the vocalists, but as his place was efficiently 
supplied there was no drawback to the excellence of 
the performance. . 








Baitisn Cottror oF Hrattn, Evston Roap, Loxpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 


of the British College of Health, which was raised by a»penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 


connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” iff 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 


Trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘* Morison's 
Universal Medicines engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 
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Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys. 4 
Midsummer Ramble in the Dolomites. By Ameria 
B. Epwanps. London: Longmans, Green and 
Co. .1873. 

If Miss Amelia B. Edwards had been given to 
propounding enigmas, like some other literary 
characters of the day, she would have called this 
book simply “Dolomites.” Then would the title 
have set people thinking, What are Dolomites? Aro 
they a religious sect like the Irvingites, or an ancient 
heretical following like the Supralapsarians? Or are 
they something geological, like stalactites, or bio. 
logical, like zoophytes? Or a biblical tribe like the 
Amorites? Or is the word a medical term for some. 
thing disagreeable, such as diabetes and peritonitis, 
In short Miss Edwards might have bothered the 
multitude for long before they discovered that the 
Dolomites comprise a cluster of mountains in the 
Tyrol which derive their name from M, Dolomien, 
who did not exactly discover them’ but at all events 
discovered their structural peculiarities in the lime. 
stone of which they are formed. This was in 1789, 
The Dolomites have been called the Alps of Venetia, 
Their district occupies that part of the south-eastern 
Tyrol, which lies between Botzen, Bruneck, Innichen, 
and Bellimo, and it is most easily approached from 
either Venice, Botzen, or Bruneck, the nearest rail- 
way stations being Toblach on the north, Atzwang on 
the west, and Conegliano on the south, ‘ All that 
is grandest, all that is most attractive to the artist, 
the geologist, and the Alpine climber, lies midway 
between these three points, and covers an area of 
about thirty-five miles by fifty.” Yet for long this 
district was considered unattractive, though Gir 
Humphrey Davy spent his holidays there fishing, 
and vouched for the pleasure thereof. In 1864 came 
Churchill and Gilbert, and wrote a book which 
assured the general public of the beauty and striking 
grandeur of the scenery, and now comes Miss Edwards 
with her keen eye and fluent lively pen, and unfolds 
more of the attractions of these ‘ untrodden peaks” 
which she and a lady companion called L. and their 
maid climbed with some adventure, a good deal of 
inconvenience, and no small degree of bravery. Long 
marches, solitary travelling, bad fare and difficult 
ascents have to be encountered by the wayfarer in 
these districts. The ladies journeyed sometimes for 
days together without meeting a single traveller 
either in the inns or on the roads, and ertcountered 
only three parties of English during the whole time 
between entering the country on the Conegliano side, 
and leaving it at Botzen. Of these unascended 
Dolomites, many exceed ten thousand feet in height, 
and some—as the Cima di Fradusta, the Palle di 
San Martino, and the Sass Maor—are so difficult, 
that the mountaineer who'shall first set foot upon 
their summits will have achieved a feat in no way 
second to that of the first ascent of the Matterhorn. 
The lady who would essay the passes had better pre- 
pare for eight or ten hours’ mule-riding at a stretch, 
and should take her side-saddle with her, for there 
are only two of these in the whole country, and one 
is not for hire. A current knowledge of Italian and 
German is alsonecessary. The former goes farthest. 
French is unknown. 

The ladies approached the Dolomites from the 
Venetian plain, and travelled with difficulty up the 
slope of the Piave valley, by Longarone, Cortina and 
Cadore, Titian’s country, where the view of the 
“cirque” of mountains, magnificently beautiful, is 
described in Miss Edwards’s pictorial style. ‘The 
green sward slopes away from before our feet and 
vanishes in a chasm of wooded valley of unknown 
depth and distance; while beyond and above this 
valley reaching away far out of sight to right and 
left; piled up precipice above precipice, peak above 
peak; seamed with horizontal bars of snow-drift; 
upholding here a fold of glittering glacier ; dropping 
there a thread cf misty waterfall; eutting the sky- 
line with all unimaginable forms of jagged ridge and 
battlement, and reaching as it seemes midway from 
earth to heaven, runs a vast unbroken chain of giant 
mountains.” And when they persevere and climb 
eight thousand feet to the top of the Sasso Bianco, 
they were rewarded by such a view as doubtless 








February 1872. Signed, Morison & Co, 


compensated the two ladies, if not the maid, whe 
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was delicate and must have inwardly abjured the 
trouble. For this view revealed “a vast circular 
amphitheatre, like the crater of an extinct volcano, 
strewn with rent crags, precipices riven from top to 
bottom, and enormous fragments of rock, many of 
which are at least as big as the clock-tower at 
Westminster. All these are piled one upon another 
in the wildest confusion ; all are prostrate, save one 
gigantic needle which stands upright in the midst of 
the circle, like an iceberg turned to stone.” 

But it was not all climbing and hill-gazing; the 
birthplace of Titian claimed its share of attention. 
In the village ‘of Cadore stands a massive stone 
fountain surmounted by a statue of San-Liziano, 
and surrounded by a little old piazza with quaint 
gloomy arcades and antique houses. Half-hidden 
behind this fountain, and leaning up as if for shelter 
against a larger house adjoining, stands a small 
white-washed cottage, upon the side wall of which 
an incised tablet bears the following record. ‘‘In 
the year 1477, within these humble walls, Titian 
Vercellio entered upon a celebrated life, whence he 
departed, at the end of nearly a hundred years, in 
Venice, on the 27th day of August, 1576.” A poor, 
mean-looking, low roofed dwelling it is, disfigured 
by external chimney shafts, and a built-out oven; 
lit with tiny, blinking, mediwval windows; alto- 
gether unlovely, altogether unnoticeable, but that 
Titian was born here. A long, low, gloomy upstairs 
chamber, with a huge penthouse fireplace jutting 
into the room, was evidently as old as the days of 
Titian’s grandfather, to whom the house originally 
belonged; while a very small and very dark adjoin- 
ing closet with a porthole of window sunk in a slope 
of massive wall, was pointed out as the room in 
which the great painter was born, Titian, it should 
be remembered, lived long enough to become, long 
before he died, the glory of his family. He became 
rich ; he became noble ; his fame filled Italy. Hence 
the room in which he was born may well have 
acquired, half a century before his death—perhaps 
even during the lifetime of his mother—that sort of 
sacredness that is generally of post-mortem growth. 

At the Lake of Alleghe Miss Edwards and her 
companions witnessed the effects of an avalanche 
which had created a lake wheré four villages once 
stood. The mountain side came down bodily and 
destroyed every sleeper, for it was in the dead of 
night. Two of the villages were buried, two were 
drowned, for the waters of the river spread out, and 
formed the river as we now see it. The two buried 
hamlets lay close under the foot of the mountain, 
at the southern end of the basin, where the great 
masses of débris now lie piled in huge confusion. 
Alleghe, the chief place of the district, was situated 
somewhere about the middle of the lake, and is 
wholly lost to sight. Four more months went by, 
and then, on the 21st of May, there came a second 
downfall. This time the waters of the lake were 
driven up the valley with great violence, and de- 
stroyed even more property than before. In the 
little village, which is now called Alleghe, and has 
been so called ever since the first Alleghe was 
effaced, the whole east end and choir of the present 
church were swept away, and the organ was carried 
to a considerable distance up the glen. The choir 
has been rebuilt since then, and the organ, repaired 
and replaced, does duty to this day. Of course 
superstitious legends of the disaster exist. One old 
woman told Miss Edwards, ‘‘ Those are living who 
have seen the old parish church, with its belfry, all 
perfect, out yonder in the middle of the lake, where 
it is deep water. There are those living” (here her 
Voice dropped to an awe-struck whisper) ‘‘ who have 
heard the bells tolling under the water at midnight 
for the unburied dead.” _ 

When: the ladies returned from the Dolomite 
district, they came back via St. Ulrich, which is the 
capital of Toyland, as.the authoress calls it. For 
here nothing is made but wooden toys and wayside 
crucifixes. Hence comes the spotted horse of 


infancy, the jointed doll, boxes of landscape scenery, 
whose frizzly cone-shaped trees and red-roofed 
houses every child knows well. The whole village 
works at such things from morn till night, and at 
the animals of Noah’s Ark, and drays with im- 


soldiers with spindle waists and triangular noses, 
The population of the place, men and women alike, 
being with few exceptions brought up to some 
branch of the trade, and beginning from the age of 
six or seven years, the work is always going on, and 
the dealers are always buying. It is calculated that 
out of a population which, at the last census, 
numbered only 3493 souls, there are 2000 carvers, 
to say nothing of painters and gilders. Miss 
Edwards describes the heaps of dolls an inch and 
a half long piled from floor to ceiling in one of the 
store rooms. A smart doll-maker will turn out 
twenty dozen of these in a day. 

In one house we found an old, old woman at work 
—Magdalena Paldauf by name. She carved cats, 
dogs, wolves, sheep, goats, and elephants. She has 
made these six animals her whole life long, and has 
no idea of how to cut anything else. She makes 
them in two sizes, and she turns out, as nearly as 
possible, a thousand of them every year. She has 
no model or drawing of any kind to work by; but 
goes on steadily, unerringly, using gouges of dif- 
ferent sizes, and shaping out her cats, dogs, &c., 
with an ease and amount of truth to nature that 
would be clever if it were not so utterly mechanical. 
Magdalena learned from her mother how to carve 





these six animals, and her mother had learned in 
like manner from the grandmother. Magdalena has | 
now taught the art to her own granddaughter; and | 
so it will go being transmitted for generations. In/{ 
another house we found a whole family carving | 
skulls and cross-bones, for fixing at the basis of 
crucifixes—not a cheerful branch of the profession ; 
in other houses families that carved rocking-horses, 
dolls, and all the toys previously named; in others 
families of painters. The ordinary toys are chiefly 
painted by women. .In one house we found about a 
dozen girls painting grey horses with black points. 
In another house they painted only red horses with 
white points. It is aseparate branch of the trade | 
to paint the saddle and head-gear. A good hand 
will paint twelve dozen horses a day, each horse 
being one foot in length; and for these she is paid 
fifty-five soldi, or about two shillings and threepence 
English. : 


The book makes very pleasant reading. Miss 
Edwards has a facile power of description and an 
artistic and critical capacity, as all know who have 
read her books, and there are few novel readers’ 
who have not enjoyed ‘‘ Barbara’s History,” ‘ Half- 
a-million of Money,” and the capital short stories 
republished under the title of ‘* Miss Carew.” 








(Durr & Srewarr.] 

Care Luci. Romanza. Musica di G. Muraronrt. 

An elegantly phrased and expressive cantabile in 
9-8 time, giving room to the singer for a powerful 
interpretation, with a certainty of eliciting sympathy 
from the listeners. Tho accompaniment is in the 
best taste. Key G, compass the twelve notes from 
Ato E. 





The Skaters of the North. Descriptive Trio for 
Female Voices, Written and composed by W. C. 
Finsy. 

This trio is well conceived and cleverly carried 
out. It is founded on a not uncommon incident in 
Norway—a party of female skaters pursued by 
wolves, and the music without being unduly 
laboured, indicates considerable dramatic feeling, 
combined with telling and expressive melody. 





Hail to the bonny May. Ballad. Written by 

M. E. G. Composed by Jony H. L. Grover. 

If one can “hold a fire in his hand by thinking 
on the frosty Caucasus,” this May-song may do 
good service during the sultriness of the present 
July. Anyhow we have a light and pretty air 
wedded to suitable verse, and simply accompanied. 
The song is sure to please, in or out of season. 
The key is D, 2-4 time, compass D to A, twelve 
notes. 





= 


(Hammonp & Oo.) 
Au Bivouac. Grand Galop Militaire. 

Gustave Lana. 

Few of this popular writer’s pianoforte composi- 
tions are more effective than the one before us. It 
is brilliant and full of tune, and runs on merrily 
from the first bar to the end. It requires good 
playing, but there are no very formidable mechanical 





Composed by 








Movable barrels, and at the ridiculous wooden 


Liederreigen. Valse dq Concert. 
Gustave LaNnGE. 
A good show piece, with good rhythmic melodies, 
and no excessive difficulties. It will repay for the 
trouble of getting up. 





Composed by 





(C. Jerrenys. } 
Claudine Waltzes. Composed by ‘ Dewnror.” 
The Tudor Quadrille. By the same. 

Light and easy dance music, with pretty airs and 
nice illustrations, We presume their use for 
Terpischorean purposes will be postponed till the 
advent of cooler weather. 





(McDowetrt & Co,] 
Hop, Hop! Galop pour Piano par E. Fisuenr. . 
Not a bad galop in the usual style, the melody 
taking and well suited for dancing. We do not 
admire the funny (?) title the author has chosen to 
distinguish it. 





Edwige. Polka-Mazurka. 

LaMeErTHE. 

A marked and attractive air, easily arranged. 
The continental fingering, which indicates to 
English pianists five fingers and no thumb on 
either hand will sadly puzzle the class of players 
who are most likely to patronize Polka-Mazurkas. 


Pour -Piano par G. 





(Werxes & Co.) 
The Hymn for Easter. Transcribed for the Piano- 
forte by R. ANDREws. 

Dr. Worgan’s favourite melody, given first au 
serieux, and afterwards interwoven with rapid 
arpeggios, extending over the whole keyboard. One 
very good trait in the piece is its brevity. 





The Dream. 
Pouinsxt. 
A simple air in D flat, simply arranged. It is 

fingered where necessary, and will prove useful to 

young players, for whom it has doubtless been 
specially written. 


Romance pour Piano, Par Anruun 





(W. Wittzams & (o.} 
“Good Bye.” Ballad. The Words by Anniz 

Twrnam. The Music by Atrnep Howarp. 

Both words and music appear to be the work of 
young writers, and are rather hard and crude, 
though in each case the attempt is meritorious. 
There are not many rhymes in the verse, and 
among these we cannot reckon song and gone. The 
author should have submitted the accompaniment 
to his music-master before publishing. 





(B. Witu1aMs. ] 
Gentle Maiden, sweetly sleep. Serenade. 
and Composed by Frank Austin. 

The title-page of this song gives the information 
that it is sung by Signor Celli, of the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden. We should like to know 
what Signor Celli thought of it; still more what his 
hearers thought of it. It seems to us rather an 
eccentric composition. The author seems to think 
it alarming, as he exhorts the party serenaded “ Not 
to fear, while I sing a lullaby.” Though not 
calculated to inspire terror, we think the lady would 
hope for a speedy end to the ditty. 


Written 





A Visit to Brernoven.—Having to return some 
visits, Moscheles n with Beethoven, accom- 
panied by his brother, who was burning with anxiety 
to see the great man, “ Arrived at the house door,” 
says Moscheles, “T had some misgivings, knowing 
Beethoven's dislike to strangers, and asked my 
brother to wait below whilst I felt my way. After 
short greetings, I asked Beethoven: ‘May I be 
allowed to introduce my brother to you?’ He 
replied hurriedly,’ ‘Where is he then?’ ‘ Below,’ 
was the answer. ‘What! below!’ said he, with 


some vehemence; then rushed downstairs, seized 
my astonished brother by bis arm, and dragged him 
Pup into the middle of his room, exclaiming, ‘ Am I 
so barbarously rude and unapproachable?’ Hethen 
showed great kindness to the stranger. Unfor- 
tunately, on account of his deafness we could only 





difficulties. 


Life of Moscheles.” 


converse by writing.”—"' 7'he 
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J. B, CRAMER AND CO. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST 


VARIED COLLECTION OF MUSIC 


(VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL) 
BY Aib THE 


LONDON AND FOREIGN PUBLISHERS, 


Wuicu tury Surriy at THe Usvat Rates. 





SCHOOLS AND PROFESSORS SUPPLIED. 


Orders from the Country, accompanied by a} — 


Remittance, promptly attended to. 


Catalogues forwarded Post Free on application. 





01, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





Ti. O x. ae = 


IN 


THE BEST POSITIONS 
FOR ALL THE 
PRINCIPAL CONCERTS OF 
THE SEASON, 
ALBERT HALL, 

EXETER HALL, 
S8T. JAMES’'S HALL, 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 


&e., &¢., 


at 


3. B. CRAMER AND CO.'S, 


The Orchestra. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


FOR COPIES FREE BY POST. 





Per Year eo e+ 16s. 6d, 
»» * Year ee ee 6888. 
»» Quarter . ee . 48. 


Payable in advance. 


Advertisements: four lines or less, Half-a-crown; § 

a line (of eight words) afterwards. A reduction for a series. 
Professional Cards (not exceeding three lines) will be inserted 
at 15s. for a Quarter (13 insertions); 26s. for a Half-year; 
£2 2s. for a Year. 


All Advertisements must be paid in advance, 


*,* Post-Orricz ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR OF J.SWIFT 
Post-Orricr, Reaunt-staeEt, W. 


Orricr ror SuBscRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS 
55, Kina Srreer, Recent Srreer, W. 


Che Orchestra, 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY 


—_>—. 








*.* It ls particularly requested that all com 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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M. Victor Hugo and party attended Mr. Howard 
Paul’s entertainment and concert, at Guernsey, on 
Tuesday evening of last week. 





For the coronation of King Oscar as King of 
Norway, an imposing Coronation March was com- 
posed by Mr. Johan Svensden, one of Norway's 
cleverest musicians. 





The annual dinner of the employés of Messrs. 
Cramer and Co. took place at Harlington on Satur- 
day. The weather was fine, and the proceedings in 
all respects satisfactory. 





The Italian journals contradict an announcement 
in the French papers of the death of Signor Lauro 
Rossi, the successor to Mercadante as the Director 
of the Conservatoire at Naples. 





Auer has been féted by the artists in Paris during 
his recent visit, and urged to return in the winter to 
play at the Conservatoire. He goes to Vienna on 
his way home to St. Petersburg. 





The réle of Kate M‘Tavish, in Mr. Byron’s 
comedy “ Old Soldiers,” at the Strand Theatre, is 
now sustained by Miss’ Gifford, Miss Ada Swan- 
borough having a well-deserved short holiday. 

Duvernoy, the distinguished pianist, whose playing 
at the Musical Uniop has made a deep impression, 
left London for Paris on Monday. He is invited to 
assist the musical awards in Vienna, and thence 
will proceed tg St. Petersburg. 





A monster concert about to be held in the Vienna 
Exhibition will put some of the American enter- 
prises to shame. Forty-eight of the best pianists in 
the capital are to play on twenty-four pianofortes ; 
the chief pieces to be the “ Tannhéiuser” march and 
the ‘‘ Semiramide”’ overture. 





The New York Park Commissioners have resumed 
the giving of open air concerts in the various parks. 
These free entertainments are greatly enjoyed by a 
class of persons whose opportunities for hearing good 
music are exceedingly limited, and the cultivation of 
whose musical and esthetic tastes is by no means 


Previous to leaving Paris the Shah paid a second 
visit to the Cirque in the Champs Elysées, and he 
even took the trouble to send a special messenger 
from Vincerifes, where he went in the afternooon 
begging the manager to prolong the entertainment 
an hour beyond the usual time. 





The sole appearance of Miss Neilson in this 
country previous to her return to America in Sep- 
tember takes place to-day at Mr. Ryder’s benefit at 
the Queen’s. She plays Juliet to her old instructor's 
Friar Lawrence. Miss Neilson is said to have made 
£10,000 by her American trip. Leaving us in 
September, she returns in May. 





New York papers state that Professor La Montaine 
has met with a dreadful death. He ascended in 
a paper balloon inflated with heated air, and had 
only reached an elevation of 100 yards when some. 
thing was observed to go wrong. At the height of 
half a mile the balloon escaped from the car, which 
overturned, and the professor fell to the earth. He 
was smashed into pieces. 





Wales promises to be lively next month in the 
matter of Eisteddfodau. That at Menai Bridge, 
Bangor, is fixed for the 6th and 7th of August, with 
Lord Clarence Paget and Mr. Richard Davies, M.P., 
as Presidents. At Harlech Castle an Eisteddfod will 
be held on the 14th prox., and the national affair at 
Mold will commence on the 19th and continue for 
the three folllowing days. 





No small terror has been caused this week ata 
place named Hal, near to Brussels, by the escape of 
four lions from a menagerie. Some infantry troops 
were immediately sent to the spot to hunt for the 
escaped wild beasts. Three of the lions were caught 
easily in the fields; the fourth, however, gave great 
trouble. Happily no persons were injured, but the 
public alarm while the animals were at large was 
intense. 

It is rumoured that a wealthy patron of the artsin 
the neighbourhood of the South Kensington Museum 
has offered to build suitable accommodation for a 
national school of music. The building is to be 
connected with the west portico of the Albert Hall. 
As to the building of a new national opera-house, 60 
long talked about, we gain no information. Lord 
Dudley should be persuaded to open Her Majesty's 
Theatre, in which so many interests are involved— 
freeholds, worthless. 





The Prince and Princess of Wales, the Czarewicz 
and Czarewna went to see ‘‘ Kissi-Kissi” at the 
Opera Comic. Such is the edifying spectacle in this 
country. A Court official solemnly objects to a play, 
and the Court forthwith start off to see it. If it 
was very naughty of Mr. Hingston to make fun of 
the Shah, who was not his guest or friend, what 
shall we say of their Royal Highnesses? The Lord 
Chamberlain ought certainly to get the Hon. 
Spencer Ponsonby to write a letter to the Prince of 
Wales, and the Russian ambassador might be 
requested to tell the Czarewicz’s papa about him. 
For what must the Persians think by this time ? 





Professor Ella has just completed, at a very great 
cost ih labour and copies, a new and complete 
set of vocal and band parts of the selection from 
‘* Lohengrin,” to illustrate his lecture on this opera. 
This set comprises parts for four violins, two violas, 
violoncello, contra-basse, five flutes, two clarinets, 
American organ, harp, and pianoforte a 4 mains. 
Four choral parts, and six curtailed printed copies 
of Novello’s English edition in score. The effect 
with efficient artists to each part in Sir George 
Booth’s fine music saloon was very satisfactory. 
Failing an efficient choir, the Professor defers until 
the autumn arepetition of this selection, comprising 


the gems of the opera. 


Apropos of the late State visit to the Paris Opera, 
it is said that, since 1855, eight gala representations 
only have been given at M. Halanzier’s house. 
That held in August, 1855, was in honour of Queen 
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Grand Duke Constantine; that on the 20th May, 
1857, for the King of Bavaria; the 18th August, 
1854, for the King of Spain; the 20th August, 1864, 
for the Japanese Ambassadors; the 8th January, 
1866, for the Moorish Embassy ; the 4th June, 1867, 
for the Emperor of Russia; while the eighth repre- 
sentation was to have been given on the 4th July, 
1867, in honour of the Sultan, but was counter- 
manded in consequence of the news of the death of 
the Emperor Maximilian. 





For the Birmingham Musical Festival engage- 
ments have been completed with the following 
artists: Mdmes. Titiens, Albani, and Sherrington ; 
Mdmes. Patey and Trebelli; Messrs. Sims Reeves, 
Vernon Rigby, and Cummings; Messrs. Santley 
and Foli. Endeavours were made by the orchestral 
committee to secure Mdme. Patti and Mdme. 
Nilsson but without success. The band rehearsals 
of the. new works will take place at St. George’s 
Hall, Langham Place, on the 14th and 15th August. 

Here is a very early criticism on Dickens, which 
we do not think his biographer has yet quoted. In 
recording a dinner at Longmans’, in Paternoster- 
row, in 1837, amongst the diners being Sydney 
Smith, Canon Tait, J. R. M’Culloch, Hayward (a 
writer in the Quarterly), Merivale, and Thomas 
Moore, the last says—‘t Conversation turned on 
‘ Boz,’ the new comic writer. Was sorry to hear 
Sydney cry him down, and evidently without having 
given him a fair trial. Whereas to me it appears 
one of the few proofs of good taste that the masses, 
as they are called, have yet given—there being some 
as nice humour and fun in the Pickwick Papers as 
in any work I have seen in our day. Hayward was 
the only one of the party who stood by me in this 
opinion.” 





The following program is that of a recent concert 
given at Baden by Dr. Hans von Biilow with the 
co-operation of the vocalist Herr Carl Hill, of the 
Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg : 


“ Festklinge,” symphonic musical picture for 
full orchestra iu one movement . 
Concerto for pianoforte, with orchestral 
accompaniment, (Op. 16, F minor)}.. 
Hans von Biilow. 
Scena, 1st Act ‘‘ Der fliegende Holliinder” .. 
Herr Car! Hill. 
(a) * Komarinskaja,” Scherzo for oom 
(b) Sylphs’ dance from “ Faust” . H. Berlioz. 


Franz Liszt. 
. Adolf Henselt. 
Wagner. 


Overture, (“‘ Tannhiiuser”).. Wagner. 
Polonaise brillante (Op. 72) ‘for. piano and 
orchestra, arranged by Franz Liszt .... Weber. 
Hans von Biilow. 
80 “Fluthenreicher Ebro” ee Schumann, 
DBS, F « Gewitternacht ” R. Franz. 
Herr Cari Hill, 
“Rakoczy,” Hungarian national march, ar- 
ranged for orchestra .........s+sesceeere H. Berlioz. 


oe von Biilow conducted, and played every note by 
eart. 





An officer in the Royal Artillery has been charged 
this week before Mr. Newton, at Marlborough-street 
Police Court, with disorderly conduct at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre. As it appeared that the disorderly 
conduct in question consisted in going to the stalls 
with a coloured necktie, and in declining to take a 
seat in some other part of the house, the magistrate 
dismissed the summons, with a few remarks on the 
rule which the defendant had been required to obey. 
In these remarks we entirely concur. It is tyran- 
hous in any management—save the operatic—to 
enforce any regulation as to the evening dress of 
men. In no theatrical stalls except those of the 
opera is a white tie indispensable ; and the assertion 
of that witness who said that for seven years gentle- 
men in the Princess’s stalls must be dressed in a 
particular manner is preposterous. We have within 
that time entered the stalls there a dozen times in 
morning dress, without a word of objection having 
been raised. 





On Saturday, the 16th August, Mr. Guiver will open 
the Princess’s Theatre with a touched-up version of 
Byron’s “ Manfred.” When we say a “ touched-up,” 
we signify that under Mr. Guiver’s direction ‘ Man- 
fred” is to be lightened choreographically and spec- 
tacularly. The spirits in the first act are to appear 
to the eye as well as to the ear; there is to be a ballet 


and at the end of the play the struggle of the good 
and evil principles are to be illustrated by action and 
a tableau vivant. This is carrying out what we may 
call ‘the pictorialisation of metaphors.” A trope, 
figure or allegory in the mouth of a character is 
realised by stage business and machinery. Thus we 
may fancy stage directions accompanying dialogue as 
follows: ‘*I do not wear my heart upon my sleeve 
(Enter attendant, who places a butcher's heart upon 
his sleeve) for daws to peck at. (Enter two daws; 
they peck.)” Weshall be envious to see ‘* Manfred” 
improved in this fashion. Byron’s tragedy will be 
supplemented with a new fairy piece by Mr. Albery, 
entitled “ The Will of Wise King Kino.” Mr. Guiver 
also projects bringing out anew play by Miss Braddon, 
in which Mr, and Mrs. Rousby will appear. 





The Norwegian correspondent of the Daily News 
says that at the coronation at Brontheim the herald 
cried, ‘‘ Now King Oscar the Second is king, him 
and no other.” And, later on, “‘ Now Sophia is 
Queen of Norway, her and no other.” The present 
of a popular treatise on grammar would be found 
useful by that herald, or that correspondent. 
Apropos of the Norwegian coronation the Daily News 
is inclined to distinguish itself. Estimating the 
other day the attributes of King Oscar as a man of 
artistic tastes, the News attempts to qualify him as 
a poet, thus :— 

‘In an admirable commemorative account of the 
new King, written and published by Mr. Triibner, 
some specimens of his poetry are given, which we 
can only judge through the English translation with 
which Mr. Triibner accompanies them. They in- 
clude translations from Horace, and from Herder 
and Goethe, and show poetic feeling and literary 
ability.” 

Very likely; but as the poetic feeling is Goethe's, 
and Herder’s, and Horace’s, and the literary ability 
is Mr. Triibner’s we are still many miles from a 
notion of King Oscar’s workmanship in the matter. 





According to a story in the Alta of California, Mr. 
‘Sothern has half slain an intrusive gentleman of 
the neighbourhood (locality uncertain) who had 
‘located ” himself in Mr. Sothern’s private railway 
saloon, and was found stretching his legs on the 
sofa, smoking Mr. Sothern’s cigarettes and drinking 
Mr.. Sothern’s iced claret. The owner of the 
cigarettes and claret suggested that the “car” was 
a private one; but the stranger who was six feet 
two in height—or rather length, as he was lying— 
replied with scornful expletives that he was willing 
to witness Mr. Sothern’s spiritual deterioration 
sooner than leave those quarters. From repartee 
the discussion quickened to action; there were a 
few brief passages described as “ one, two, three on 
eyes, nose and mouth,” and the lengthy stranger 
found himself cross-buttocked and spun over the 
rail at the end of the car. When these little 
variations happen on a‘long railway journey in- 
America, the officials generally stop the train, and 
leisurely pick up the fragments of the person spilt. 
This was done in the present instance, but the 
stranger was found to be entire, and merely in 
sensible from a compound fracture. Mr. Sothern 
was highly complimented on his slaughterous success, 
and the name and address of his victim have been 
posted in the newspapers. 





According to a report of the Society of Arts there 
are now’ 700 students in the Paris Conservatoire. 
Of those 300 are men and 250 women, all of whom 
have been admitted after examination, and 150 
‘‘ auditeurs,’’ who are permitted to attend the classes, 
gaining admission either by thé nomination of the 
Minister of the Interior or by examination. The 
number of professors is eighty-four, of whom eight 
teach singing, ten the pianoforte, ten harmony, com- 
position, and musical history, sixteen solfeggio, and 
the remainder give lessons on the various instru- 
ments or instruction in declamation, &c. The pro- 
fessors of the highest class, who are members of the 
Institute, receive an annual payment of 2500 francs. 
Elementary professors receive 1200 francs, but after 
working for some years their stipend is increased to 
2000 francs. A professor gives at least three lessons 





of chamois hunters (Oh Artemis! Oh Terpsichore), 


ee 


The Conservatoire is now solely supported by the 
State subsidy, amounting to 210,000 francs, all of 
which is devoted to current expenses. No fees what- 
ever are paid by the students, who are admitted 
solely according to merit as tested by the entrance 
examinations, but on the completion of their igstruc- 
tion the State is entitled to their services for four 
years at certain principal theatres, during which 
they are paid moderate salaries. 





Inspired by that canard about Mr. Collette and 
the Brighton octopus, which a theatrical paper 
launched on the sceptical community, the Sunday 
Times this week has ventured upon a wilder course 
of fiction still. It relates au sérieur a sad accident 
which befell Miss Ada Dyas and two gentlemen 
members of the ‘Caste’ Company during their 
visit to the engine-room of a steamer. Miss Dyas, 
it seems, had taken her seat on the cylinder, when 
the engineer, in ignorance of her position, set the 
machinery in motion, and Miss Dyas was hurled 
upwards, and only saved by being clutched by the 
hair, while one of her frantic companions attempted 
vainly to climb the ascending cylinder, and the 
other was flung in his fright into the coal bunker, 
The chief weaknesses in the foregoing story are 
four in number. First the cylinder of a marine 
steam-engine is not within easy reach of the weary. 
Secondly it is piping hot, being full of steam, and 
is likewise delectably greasy; on the whole there- 
fore the last place a lady would be likely to choose 
as a seat. Thirdly the cylinder does not ascend. 
Fourthly the coal bunker is not in the engine-room 
at all, but separated therefrom by a couple of four- 
inch plates, through which the maddened gentleman 
would have to smash before arriving at the coal. 
There are a few minor objections which might be 
added if the Sunday Times would like to hear them. 


ee 


We are glad to see that an objectionable placard 
with the words ‘Royal Olympic Theatre. St. Luke 
xv. 7,” has been allowed to become obliterated on 
the walls and hoardings, without renewal. This 
attempt to turn the Gospel to commercial profit, to 
make the words of Jesus advertise a theatrical 
speculation, shocked and annoyed many who are by 
no means sanctimonious, but cherish a decent 
reverence for religious things. The poster has 
disappeared, and we hope the offence will not be 
repeated. Quotations are all very well in their way 
as advertising stimulants; but we think the line 
ought to be drawn where Shakespeare is used to 
puff somebody’s umbrellas. Beyond Shakespeare it 
should be, Hands off! We do not desire .to see 
Scripture twisted about—not even the comparatively 
harmless texts. We do not wish to see the verse 
‘‘ All we like sheep haye gone astray” used to 
recommend some particular wire fencing, or St. 
Paul’s advice to Timothy “ for his stomach’s sake” 
prefacing Messrs. Indigo, Logwood and Co’s cele- 
brated medicinal port. When it comes to words 
still more sacred, the objection is yet stronger. As 
for the Olympic placard, one can but marvel at the 
intelligence (not to speak of reverence or irreverence) 
which did not see how grossly such a thing would 
offend. However, it is gonevand no more need be 
said. 





The Festival of the Three Choirs of Worcester, 
Hereford, and Gloucester is to be held this year (as 
already announced) at Hereford, in the week com- 
mencing September 8, under the usual Royal 
patronage. No less than eighty-nine stewards have 
accepted office, with Lord Bateman, as Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Herefordshire, at their head. The 
principals engaged are Malle. Titiens, Miss Edith 
Wynne, and Mdlle. Batkowska (soprano), Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini, and Miss Enriquez (contralto), Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, Mr, Montem Smith, and Mr. E, 
Lloyd (tenor), and Mr. Santley and Signor Agnesi 
(bass). M. Sainton leads the orchestra, and Mr, 
Townshend Smith, organist of Hereford Cathedral. 
is the conductor, Dr. Wesley (Gloucester) takes the 
pianoforte, and Mr. Done (Worcester) the organ. 
The festival sermon will be preached by the Rev. 
Archer Clive. The selections are Mendelssohn's 





a week, each lesson lasting not less than two hours. 


“ Elijah” on Tuesday morning, Handel's “ Jephthah” 
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and Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater’ on Wednesday morn- 
ing, Mendelssohn’s * St. Paul” on Wednesday 
evening, ‘‘ Hagar,” a new oratorio, by Sir. F. A. 
Gore Ouseley, Mus. Doc., Spohr’s “ Christian 
Prayer,” and Handel's “ Chandos” anthem on 
Thursday morning, and the “ Messiah” on Friday. 
Secular concerts will be given on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday evenings at the Shire Hall, the 
sacred music being given in the Cathedral. 





Australian news to the 17th May states that on 
the 26th Mrs. Fanny Mofgan Phelps, formerly known 
in Melbourne as Fanny Morgan, was to make her 
re-appearance, and part of the Melbourne company 
were to go to Ballarat with Robertson comedies. 
Another section of the company had been at Ballarat 
for several weeks, playing the last pantomime and 
some other burlesques and musical pieces, in the 
latter of which Miss Anna Forde was a prominent 
attraction. Miss Juno has also been added to the 
company there, and, as a matter of course, has been 
most cordially received. On the 26th of April the 
managers of the Theatre Royal permitted Mr. Guyon 
to appear, with the intention, as they said, of dis- 
proving his indentity with a notorious character. 
The effect upon the public was not what the manage- 
ment desired, and Mr. Guyon has not since appeared. 
The subscription season at the Melbourne opera 
terminated on the 8rd May, and a new season 
commenced on the 6th, with ‘* Mosé in Egitto” as 
the novelty. It was produced with commendable 
attention to the requirements of the great work of 
Rossini. On the night preceding its production the 
company sang in a concert at the Town-hall, given 
for the benefit of Signor Cagli, who is about return- 
ing to Europe to engage fresh musical talent. By 
the last mail steamer Mdme. Arabella Goddard 
arrived, but as small-pox was on board, she had, 
with the other passengers, to go into quarantine, so 
that her first appearance in Melbourne has been 
necessarily postponed. The most agreeable novelty 
in the musical chronicles of the month has been the 
first appearance of the Mesdemoiselles Navaro, who 
are now singing in French comic opera at the Apollo 
Hall. ‘The patronage allotted them,” says the 
Australasian, ‘‘has not been commensurate with 
their merits, but it can hardly be doubted that when 
it is better understood how really accomplished they 
are they will meet with a more extended recogni- 
tion.” 





That noble consistency of opinion which charac- 
terises the edicts of the Lord Chamberlain, also 
distinguishes his apologists and defenders. Among 
the most ready to kneel down and kiss the Censor’s 
boots, has ever been that highly independent paper 
the Era. Whenever the Censor and a manager have 
got into a difficulty the Hra has contrived (taking 
care not to offend the manager) to edge a bit to the 
side of the big authority. The art has not been lost 
since Shakespeare's time of being “ ever strong upon 
the stronger side.” In the issue between Lord 
Sydney and Mr. Hingston the Era naturally awards 
the right to censorial interference : 

‘* Tf actors will caricature a Shah in the very face 
of the Lord Chamberlain, whom would they not cari- 
cature were his office ‘ improved off the face of the 
earth?’ We donot wish to see the stage made either 
the battle-ground for rival politicians, or the vehicle 
for rendering ridiculous either friends or foes.” 


Very well; this view is at leastcomprehensible. On 
the same page of the Fra however, we have an ac- 
count, with complimentary commendation, of some 
caricatures exhibited by the ‘Jolly Nash” at certain 
music-halls. We borrow the description :— 


‘* His pictures are life-like pen-and-ink portraits of 
persons whose names are ‘familiar in our mouths as 
household words,’ and as each of these is introduced 
with the verse of a song, and is accompanied by some 
very amusing and explanatory ‘gag,’ the fun to be 
derived from the Scrap-Book is greatly enhanced. 
Let us catalogue the pictures :—No. 1. Bobby Lowe 
on a Velocipede—his favourite animal, because of the 
inexpensiveness of its keep—leaving in distress the 
last old man he has run over. No. 2, Mr. Bruce 
clearing the streets at close of day, and shutting the 
meutke of all thirsty wayfarers. No.8, Mr. Cardwell. 
the great maneuverer, on his way to the Autumn 


two popular institutions. No. 5, Dizzy, the Coming 
Man. No. 6, Odger, ‘not a palo’ mine,’ preparing 
to ‘spout’ the British Crown, and to assume the dig- 
nity and take the pay of President of the Red Republic. 
No. 7, the Prince of Wales—God bless him. It will 
be seen from this that Jolly Nash’s pictures are 
political.” 

We should think they were; and not a little 
personal. But for Jolly Nash and his tricks nota 
word of remonstrance, but rather encouragement 
and applause. It appears, then, that while it is 
wrong to render the stage “the battle-ground for 
rival politicians,” a performer may do or say any- 
thing exasperating on the, music hall platform and 
achieve compliments only. 


That the literature of our music-halls is in many 
cases very vulgar is an unhappy fact; but the lowest 
depth in this direction has not been sounded by 
London audiences at all. To find the ideal comic 
song of the period—one which combines vulgarity 
with demoralisation and both with profanity, we 
must go to pious Scotland. Judging from a debate 
in the Committee of the Greenock Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution over what class of songs ought to be tolerated 
in their hall, the youth of Greenock is accustomed to 
solace itself with a jocund ballad having the following 
chorus :— 


“I’m the downiest little bloke as ever did a toke, 
The bobbies after me they’ve often grabbed, 
But at them I can laugh, and do a quiet chaff, 
I'm the bloke that’s never been nabbed.” 


The language has certainly a Seven Dials twang about 
it, but we doubt whether there is a music-hall in 
London where it is sung. Even the “ Chickaleary 
Cove,”’ hitherto the quintessence of democratic sen- 
timent, professed a certain honesty towards society 
and loyalty towards his ‘‘rorty pal,’’ whereas the 
singer of the ‘above glories in the avowal that he is 
a thief. : 

“Tf folks were inclined to speak a truthful mind, 


They would shout out and say I was a thief. 
I know it is a fact, and I glories in the act.” 


This sentiment, we are assured is highly popular in 
Greenock; and so is another, which points to a 
startling result of Scottish training. It is found 
embodied in a song delivered at the ‘‘ Lorne Music 
Hall,” Greenock, and rts as follows :— 
“May the old ladies of Taylor's Close join the 
Hallelujah Band 
If ever I cease to lush.” 

We have not the pleasure of an acquaintance with 
the old ladies of Taylor’sClose; and do not know 
what affinity exists between them and Hallelujahs ; 
but this reckless glorification of inebriety proclaims 
a revolution of Scotch character. Hitherto the Scot 
would get pawkily and craftily drunk—drunk with a 
certain air of grace and respectability, and as one 
who has not the smallest intention of debasing 
himself. In short Sandy would handle’ the 
whisky-bottle with as much decency and reverence 
as his Sternhold-and-Hopkins. As for proclaiming 
a resolution to do anything half so low and desperate 
as ‘lush ’—especially as a habit—Sandy would as 
soon think of electing to dwell in the tents of 
wickedness. A wondrous change must have come 
over the national character when Greenockers 
glorify persistent drinking, and heap scornful in- 
sinuations on the habit of sanctimony. 





MUSIC MAKING AND MUSIC TEACHING. 





Our friends across the Atlantic are blest witha 
pure and unadulterated Lady College—a college 
founded about twelve years ago by Matthew Vassar 
at the outlay of 800,000 dollars. Vassar College, on 
the eastern bank of the Hudson, numbers 556 
souls as students, teachers, professors, and others, 
and it is provided with a professor of music who 
manages his department in a way that is beyond 
all praise. The students in music are never per- 





Manoeuvres. No. 4, Mr. Gladstone kicking over oneor 


mitted to see a note or to hear a sound of music 
that is not first-rate; no models of inferior merit in 
harmony or composition are to be heard in Vassar 
College. The young ladies dance to classical 
waltzes and polkas, the pianoforte music is all of the 
best school; no songs are there but what would be 
approved by Verdi and Gounod; no part-songs but 








such as Mendelssohn would have delighted in; no 
chorals or anthems but as Handel would have con. 
descended to listen to. At Vassar College all is 
pleasant in the music school; no young lady when 
she leaves the college has to begin again, for there 
is nothing to unlearn. 

It isa great thing to know one book of Method 

well, and if it truly be a good one, those who haye 

mastered it hold mastery over the art and science, 

and need no further instruction. The school 

system in Germany, and the endowments for the 

organists, led to a series of instruction books in that 

country, which are to this day the models for all 

their kind. Professor Ouseley’s work on counter- 

point, he tells us, is made up from Fiix, Mattheson, 

Marpurg, and Albrechtsberger. Better works for 

organists and church musicians cannot be found, 

In more recent days these works led to the great 

methods of Choron, Reicha, and Fétis; and Choron 

and Reicha have made the Paris Academy what it 

is, and Fétis has created its rival at Brussels, 

But the fount, the spring, was in Italy; all fing 

instruction in music came from the South. The 

South learnt from the Flemings, and possibly the 

origin of the German methods may be traced from 

the Netherlanders. In all these great methods it 

is admitted that music is the basis of grammar, and 

not grammar the basis of music. Their authors 

selected the finest models in the different styles of 

composition, and the methods are simply clear and 

natural explanations of these superb illustrations 

of high-class composition. The development of 
technical instruction assumed new phases, but all 

thoroughness and grounding was based on the 

decomposition of unchallenged models. The method 

was a reasoned process from music used by the 

nation, and familiar to all classes. It was this 

familiarization with the idiomatic order of grand 
writing that made the explanation of its elements 

and outgrowth so beneficial and so operative. In 
the present day it is the fashion to assert that the 
old music and the old methods are exploded, that 
they have been extinguished by their own sheer 
impotency. Hence our modern systems of theory 
and harmonic evolution eschew the prodigious 
specimens of art reverenced by our past teachers, 
invent new methods, and avoid all illustrations 
that do not square with the last new phantasy. We 
much need a central authority inthe mode of teaching 
and making music—some one to say “ sic volo, sic 
jubeo,” not only in technical grammar but for all the 
school examples in musical composition. We have 
no musical Academy yet on the plan of that pursued 
in Vassar College—we have no sovereign authority, 
such as were Choron, Reicha, and Cherubini; and 
what the impulse of their authority was the artistic 
condition of music in France and Germany now 
undeniably reveals. The teaching may not be con- 
tinued, but the advance was made, and its benefits 
recognised, We have much science, much erudition 
at work, and our professors and amateurs spare no 
exertions andno labour. Mr. Sedley Taylor appears 
in a new work on ‘“ Sound and Music,” and the real 
value of the labours of Helmhiéliz anf Tyndall will 
now be tested. Of primers, grammars, principles, 
treatises, and theories there is no end; and it is 
not too much to aver that each succeeding month 
brings before the student some new essay on the 
rudiments and technics of music. Most of these 
methods are not founded on experience, nor are they 
conformable to the rules known to and guiding and 
directing the composers of the music our modern 
theorists and grammarians seek to explain. Hence 
many of these rudimentary treatises are not only 
embarrassing or useless to the student, but they are 
somewhat worse—hurtful and dangerous. 

The great works of Choron no doubt changed the 
condition of musical art in France and Germany. 
He was a profound scholar in both the science and 
practice of music, and well appreciated the labours 
of his predecessors.. About twenty years before the 
appearance of his invaluable volumes, Nicolo Sala, 
one of the most learned and accomplished pupils of 
Leo, Chapel-master at Naples, printed at the expensé 
of the king a magnificent folio of elephantine size, 
containing the rules of music-making and an almost 
endless series of models from the best sources. 
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When Naples was sacked by the French these plates 
were taken and melted. Choron, the Frenchman, 


made this work by Sala the foundation of his. But 
he relied not upon Sala alone. His harmony eluci- 
dations were by Fenorali, Durante, and Zingarelli ; 
his chord progressions by Mattheson, Marpurg, 
Zacconi, and Zarlino ; his thematic lessons by Mar- 
tini, Tevc, Berardi, Sala, and Caresana. His illus- 
trations by Cesti, Scarlatti, Perti, Leo, and from the 
other works of the great Italian Chapel-masters up to 
Palestrina, head and fount. His study of counter- 
point was comparison and analysis of styles; his 
theory, familiarity with models until then scarcely 
known to the ordinarily well read; there was nothing 
to make the pupil unhappy, nothing to disgust, but 
everything to assist in communicating the founda- 
tions of musical art, and to make the habit of study 
a pleasure and delight. That great master Reicha 
followed the plan of Choron, and his work teems with 
brilliant illustrations from the great masters. ‘So 
did Fétis, whose work is perhaps the best of all for 
its most valuable examples. Although he came 
last of the trio, he is not the least. Cherubini 
wrote but a compendium, the work was all 
done and ready for his use. He needed not to 
multiply references. Dr. Callcott, an accomplished 
scholar, commenced his intended course of works on 
music-making by issuing a grammar of music, in 
which all the examples were by classical authors. 
He saw the value of Choron’s principle and unhesi- 
tatingly adopted it. Had he been spared, he would in 
all probability have given his countrymen a book on 
the technicalities of counterpoint, with examples 
equal in interest and importance to that by Choron. 
His successors, Shield, Relfe, Miller, and a score 
beside, were, so to say, private teachers, and utterly 
unable to bear the burden of equalling the splendid 
publications we have enumerated. Choron alone 
must have expended upwards of five thousand 
pounds upon his numerous folios, and no one can 
form an idea of the outlay of Fétis. Our country- 
men did their best; scattered the seeds of instruc- 
tion, which no doubt helped to bring in a sort of 
harvest to the course of music teaching. These 
works are not ill conceived nor ill directed; there 
is no attempt to invent methods more appropriate 
to the condition of musical art in England, and they 
bear no stamp of ignorance or bad taste. The 


quantity is small, the quality good, but there is no | bungle from beginning to end—bad in plot, wrong 


thoroughness, no grounding, no gradual develop- 


ment, and nothing to lead to perfect mastery. Such 


of our professors who came to the front as com- 


posers held their position by their knowledge of the 
works of great masters not quoted or illustrated in 


these books of theory. 


At the present time the popular books on music- 
making serve their purpose, and with the aid of a 
good memory the grammar of composition can be 
But there is little to lead 
Our 
rising talent go to Leipsic, or elsewkore, and re- 
appear, after some few years’ study, with a system 
manifesting an abandonment of all in which they 
here were initiated. We need a Choron, a Reicha, 
or a Fétis, and a union of the music publishers, 
which might tend to the issue of a proper set of 
examples illustrative of every point and branch of 
At present the student must 
read for himself, and this is no economy in time or 
labour. Limitation in reading is essential in the 
process of first studies, for in this way the greatest 
result is secured by the least work. With us the 
pupil has no models before him. Of chants or 
hymn tunes, of songs, ballads; and arias, of glees 


acquired mechanically. 
to real learning or surpassing excellence. 


musical education. 


and part-songs, of duets, trios, and quartets, o 
anthems, solo or full, he has no examples. O 


duets instrumental, or even solos generally, he knows 
nothing; and indeed but few professors, however 
Well read, are aware of the many beautiful solos for 
flute or violin, of many charming duets for these 
two instruments, to be had for a few shillings. 
They are compositions of small use as practice, but 
invaluable for their intellectual character, and a 


mine of wealth for reproduction in melody and fo 
ingenuity of form. 


The duets for the flute by 
Telemann are of high worth, and full of valuable 
Points. Little avails it to spell theory; better 


it is to enrich the imagination, and store the 


memory. Where Mendelssohn read one new 
composition, he studied half a score by the old 
writers, and the study of the old saves the waste of 
time dedicated to the new. A brilliant success 
would attend a better appreciation of the old 
systems, and more familiarity with acknowledged 
models. We may not arrive at the admirable virtue 
and prudence seen in the studies at Vassar’s College, 
but we may establish degrees of receptivity for the 
classical; we may learn to understand the old 
masters, and carry their works in the memory. It 
is the old appointed path that leads to certain and 
profitable scholarship. 








A DRAMA BY DR. VELLERE. 





At the time when Dr. Vellére used to lavish large 
sums of money over long advertisements in the 
Times begging the public to back him up and 
demand the production of his plays, we used to 
think Dr. Vellére was proceeding the wrong way for 
his own interests. We used to wonder why the 
worthy author did not save the money he was thus 
throwing away, to publish his plays or even to take 
a theatre. He might have kept a theatre open for 
a week or fortnight at the cost of those advertise- 
ments. But now that a play by Dr. Vellére has 
been printed in Lacy’s acting edition and published 
by Mr. Samuel French, it seems to us that Dr. 
Vellére was right at the advertisement epoch, and 
that he should have stuck to the occasional pro- 
nunciamento in the Times. It was possible then to 
keep up the reputation of an ill-used dramatist—a 
genius who could not obtain a hearing. So long 
as Dr. Vellére did not betray the nature of his 
writings, the world might think him a great man 
in the shade. But certainly nothing is more likely 
to scatter the Doctor's pretensions and the Doctor’s 
hopes to the winds than the publication of this play, 
“* Meted Out.” There is no more chance for the 
unfortunate author to obtain recognition as a 
dramatist, if this be a specimen of his powers, than 
there would be were the veriest tyro to set about 
writing a play without having ever read a piece or 
seen a theatre. To call ‘‘ Meted Out” amateurish 
jwould be absurd laudation. It is simply a 





in construction, destitute of character and pro- 
bability, un-English as to language, and with no 
dénouement at all. It is really comically bad to 
read: the notions in it of right and wrong, of cause 
and effect, are so confused, that one is con- 
strained to laugh as at some wild harlequinade. 
But we should not care to sit out even half 
an act of it; nd what effect it would have 
on the British public, if any manager were 
monomaniacal enough to produce it, we hesitate 
to say. It is not pleasant to write of a man’s pro- 
duction—the pet progeny, it may be, of his brain— 
that it has no redeeming merit at all. Nor should 
we willingly take this course with Dr. Vellaére, were 
he in any way dependent on the dramatic career for 
the hope of a position or a livelihood. But the 
Doctor, as we understand, is very well placed in 
academic groves, and is urged by no necessity to 
worry managers and critics about the production of 
his plays. If, therefore, it is possible to stave off a 
single raid of Dr. Vellére into theatrical literature 
by a little plain speaking as to this play—if we can 
only implant in his mind an atomic germ of a 
suspicion that after all he may not be the oppressed 
genius he evidently imagines himself—the ungrateful 
f| task will produce at least some reward. For this 
f | purpose we propose to show our readers and remind 
the author of what sort of stuff this extraordinary 
piece is composed. 

‘* Meted Out” is called an original modern drama 
in four acts; and between the third and last acts 
twenty years are supposed to elapse. This at least 
is an original scheme, occurring where it does in 
the play, for it has the effect of making the hero 
r | and heroine middle-aged when the curtain falls, and 
of developing babies in the third act into adults. 
The plot may be shortly summed up as follows. 


—~ 


apartments, and the graduate’s landlady is named 
Mrs. Jones. The landlady’s niece (or rather third 
cousin) Kate comes up from the country to stay 
with her, and at the same time her nephew Jack 
Dibdin, a sailor (why not havé called him T. P. 
Cooke ?) arrives from sea. The sailor falls straight - 
way in love with Kate—dives headlong in love with 
her, as though he was taking a header into deep 
water. Almost instantaneously the lodger comes 
in with some friends to dinner, and plunges with 
equal rapidity into a similar affection. The 
heart of Kate responds with electrical punctuality, 
and the two are plighted on the spot. Jack 
sneers and the act-drop falls. In the second act— 
scene the town residence of Mr. Conquest, the afore- 
said graduate, a twelvemonth later—we learn that 
Kate has become his mistress, and is about to be 
abandoned in favour of a wealthy marriage. There 
is some diffuse denunciation here of the laws of 
England, the perfidy of man, and so forth ; Conquest 
enters, but has no chance of speech in the torrent 
of Kate’s invective; and the last words in the act 
are given to a curate, who refuses to leave the 
apartment ‘‘ because she is a woman!” So much 
for Act II., from which Jack Dibdin has disappeared 
altogether. In Act III. he re-emerges, shorn of an 
atm, and “his beard has just commenced to be 
visible.” As it is distinctly stated to be very bushy 
in the first act, this result of the lapse of time is 
in itself striking. The scene is ‘‘a street in Carls- 
haven,” a seaport with docks, quays, a bay, cliffs, a 
lighthouse, church, cemetery and vicarage. Jack 
comes back to England, mutilated us described, 
through rescuing a woman and baby overboard from 
the jaws of a shark. Itis now one year from the 
date of the previous act, and two from that of the 
opening ; and meanwhile Kate, with a child in her 
arms, has gone mad and wanders about the country. 
Jack and Kate meet; Jack “ wrings his hand with 
his stump in despair ;” and the sight of that curious 
anatomical operation appears to restore Kate to 
lucidity. At all events she binds him with an oath 
to avenge her on Conquest, and then swoons away. 
With praiseworthy promptitude Jack deposits the 
baby on a neighbouring door-step, and carries the 
senseless Kate off to the hospital. Enter now Mr. 
Conquest and his sister. It seems that the wife 
of the former has died in child-bed, and Conques¢ 
arrives with his “ hair long and whiskers full grown," 
prognostications of a mortal disease from which he 
is suffering. He abuses the doctor for having killed 
his wife, and the doctor retaliates by threatening an 
action for libel, as doctors always do when a patient 
raves through grief. Conquest finds Kate's baby on 
the doorstep and adopts it on the spot. Everything 
always does happen on the spot inthe play. Kate 
comes back—sees her baby in Conquest’s arms — 
rages, but is held back by Jack—and makes no 
further effort to explain matters, or to get her child 
back. The funeral cortége of Conquest’s wife issues 
from the house, and as the mutes and coffin appear, 
and as Conquest shrieks and falls, the act concludes 
with the following extraordinary quotation from 
Macaulay, cited by Kate and Jack :— 
The children to the Tiber, 
The mother to the tomb ! 


The afore-mentioned lapse of twenty years now 
takes place in the entr’acte, and when the curtain 
again rises, we are still at Carlshaven, and Kate has 
been released from a lunatic asylum through the 
intervention of the curate Danvers, now vicar. We 
cannot undertake to summarise the mad incidents 
of this act; suffice it to say, the baby boy of Kate 
(who is also the illegitimate son of Conquest, be it 
remembered) has grown up, and is betrothed to 
Conquest’s legitimate daughter—his own half-sister. 
This hideous idea culminates in a marriage, which 
actually takes place, and on the assurance from Jack 
that the wretched father has married brother and 
sister, Conquest goes off the stage in agony, and we 
hear that he is dead. Here the curtain finally falls, 
leaving everything else in statu quo, save that Kate 
relapses into insanity. A more horrible notion was 
never conceived, if the execution were only half as 
dreadful as the conception. But in Dr. Vellére’s 
hands, the idea becomes harmlessly laughable. It 














Act I. exhibits a Cambridge graduate’s furnished 


is no more revolting than the suggestion of the 
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Canon concerning a man’s marriage with his grand- 
mother. Nobody was ever shocked at the language 
of the Canon, and nobody could be shocked at Dr. 
Vellére’s tragedy. It is simply amusing rubbish, 
like the accounts which used to appear in Punch 
of proceedings at Colney Hatch. Everybody in the 
play is insane from beginning to end; there is 
not the ghost of a rational action or rational speech 
in it at all. The characters are as irrepressible as 
those in a pantomime, and they talk an extraordinary 
jargon. We do not here refer to foreign idioms, 
which would point to a German nationality in the 
author: at least the expletives “already,” “ still” 
and ‘‘ yet’ (as in the sentence, ‘Is it still far to the 
hotel?”’) are the familiar ‘‘ schon” and * noch” and 





‘* doch,” which garnish so many German sentences 
but are not used in English. Nor do we stigmatise 
queer outlandish sayings such as ‘“ Nobody knows 
whom we don’t meet again.’’ Slips like these would 
be unobservable in a work of merit. But what can 
be said of such fine writing as the following ? 


To spice his appetites, he decks out his victims; 
to give a halo to his convivial circles, he procures 
education! To elevate his wooings, he favours re- 
finement! Ah, refinement is a crime when its 
enjoyments feed vice! But what's that to him? 
He breaks his word to his friends, falsifies his 
obligations to society, perjures his oaths, and to 
crown his villany, he robs her of her costliest jewel, 
her innocence ! 

Speeches like the above, forty lines in length, 
constantly recur. Here is another extract, in which 
the German compounds portray the agony :— 

The clerk, through whose honest hands have for 
years passed the thousands of England’s great com- 


merce, and whose respectability as a man and a 
father of a family served as a guarantee for the 


responsible situation with the paltry pay of some | 


thirty shillings a week, this rolling-in-gold, respect- 
ably starving clerk lends himself in a moment of 
domiciliary distress the tenth part of a hundred 
from the daily tens of thousands ; he—this in-daily- 
temptation-living parody of respectability—is accused 
of embezzlement, of theft, and is, (bitter) on account 
of his previous good conduct—which means twenty 
years’ starvation—leniently leased to a prison where 
two of his birthdays are spent in irretrievable 
misery and degradation !—and that is justice too! 

The word “ bitter” in parentheses is a stage direction 
to the actress, and not an indication of the feelings of 
the audience. Dr, Vellére’s comedy (for the play 
contains scenes assumedly comic) is as singular as 
his tragedy. In the first act Jack and Kate sit 
down with pins (why pins, the Fatés only know) to 
read poetry as a preliminary to courting. And what 
poetry, of all verse ever written, do they select 
for this amorous conference? Tennyson’s ‘“* May 
Queen” and Macaulay’s ‘Prophecy of .Capys’’! 
Thus while the girl begins with ‘‘ You must wake and 
call me early,’ the man responds with “ Now slain 
is King Amulius of the great Sylvian line;’’ and the 


maniacal duet, which leads to nothing at all, proceeds 


thus :— 
Kate. (reading) 


‘*There’s many a black—black eye, they say, but 


none so bright as mine, 


There's Margaret and Mary, there’s Kate and 


Caroline ; 


But none so fair as little Alice in all the land 


they say, 


So I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I'm to be| their noble enterprise, perseverance, and energy. 


Queen o’ the May !”” 


Jack. (reading) 

**In Alba’s lake no fisher 
His net to-day is flinging : 

On the dark rind of Alba’s oaks 
To-day no axe is ringing. 

The yoke hangs o'er the manger, 
The scythe lies in the hay: 

Through all the Alban villages 
No work is done to-day.” 


Here is a specimen of Dr. Velldre in social dia-|is so immense that there is nothing to prevent an 
The conversation is about the repugnance of | English Choral Union—a British Choral Union—A 


logue. 
sailors to embark on a Friday. 


Le1en. Hold on; but I can give you the reason | going in for the prize, and where will the poor bond 
for it, Mrs. Jones. (with unction) You see, Mrs. Jones, | fide choirs (which have a permanent existence, and 
this superstition we have inherited from our Roman 


Catholic ancestors, who, according to their still exist 


ing rites, eat nothing but fish on Fridays; and the 
_ Neve of this, naturally dreaded 


fish, when they first 
the havoc that was threatening them. 


They, there- 
fore, appealed to their mighty compeers for help, 


amongst whom the shark was the most prominent ; 
and it was he who recommended that every sailor they 
can get hold of on a Friday was to be eaten at once, 
without any oyster sauce. The sailors, however, got 
the wind of it, and made strict inquiries about it of 
the fish themselves; and you know, Mrs. Jones, fish 
are proverbially silent, and silence gives consent, and 
hence sailors won't go to sea on a Friday. 

Lanc. Bravo, Aisop the Second! Ha, ha, ha! 
Aun. Ha, ha, ha! : 

Mrs. J. Ah, Mr. Leigh is larking; but what do 
you say, Mr. Manvers ? 

Lrian. (to Mrs. Jones.) Mr. Manvers says larking 
is not fishing. 

Auu. Ha, ha, ha! 

But enough of Dr. Vellére and his wild play. The 
best that can be said of it is that it may amuse an 
idle half-hour in picking out the absurdities—or 
rather in netting them, for they are multitudinous. 
Ifa reader is emulous of that distraction, he will 
find his sixpence not wasted ; and in recommending 
him to expend this amount at Mr. Samuel French’s 
establishment, we shall perhaps do Dr. Vellére a 
good turn, since all he desires is publicity. 





THE NATIONAL: MUSIC MEETINGS AT 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 





To tae Eprror. 

S1r,—Will you allow me, as one who has been 
concerned in Choral Competitions, and who has 
witnessed many Competitions both vocal and instru- 
mental, to offer the following free but honest re- 
marks. 

Believing that the promoters of these Competitions 
have at heart an object far higher than that of 
creating a few days’ excitement every year in the 
interests of the Crystal Palace, viz., the promotion 
of musical knowledge and skill amongst choral 
societies, I think it right, at this time, to throw out 
for public consideration certain notions which I am 
not the only one to entertain. 

I attended the Competition of last year, and again 
I was present on Thursday, 10th inst. The main 
fact which has stared me in the face is the utter 
want of proper regulations, both as to the admission 
of choirs to the Competition, as to the mode of 
adjudication, and as to the principle or basis of 
judgment in making the award. 
First. As to the Choirs which have been allowed 
to compete. We are confronted with the fact that 
every choir which has competed thus far has been 
got up, either wholly or in part, for the purpose of 
taking these prizes, some of them having no existence 
at all apart from that object. I could go into details 
with regard to each choir, but these are tolerably 
well-known, and it is sufficient as an illustration to 
point to the winner of the gold cup this year. The 
500 singers or thereabouts were picked from all 
parts of Wales, and a few were not connected with the 
Principality in any way. As a body they had no 
existence whatever before they went in for this 
Competition, they were organised for the Competi- 
tion, and will probably cease to exist when their 
temporary and feverish interest in the Competition 
has subsided, I do not wish to say anything what- 
ever against the Welsh in this matter. I honour 
them greatly not only for their fine singing, but for 


There was nothing to prevent other choirs organis- 
ing and amalgamating in a similar manner, and this 
is the fact which in the interests of permanent 
musical societies I complain of. Perhaps a better 
show is made at the Palace by allowing this sort of 
thing, but what of the abiding musical results? 
These people go home, are scattered; and the fine 
choral body collected at the Crystal Palace—a thing 
of a day—becomes in Wales a myth. This freedom 
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the latter being about half of their number, whilst 
their opponents were limited to the members of 
their own association resident in London, and had 
none but sol-faists in their ranks. The other choirs 
of mixed voices were also limited both by notation 
and by locality. This boundless liberty I complain 
of brings out most strange anomalies, and renders 
any attempts at comparison between choirs organised 
under such different conditions not only “ odious,” 
as the proverb says, but, absurd and purposeless, | 
beg to suggest a remedy. Make a regulation to this 
effect, “* That no choir be allowed to compete which 
has not had an existence for twelve months ; that at 
least three-fourths of its members shall have been 
enrolled for the same length of time; and that it 
shall have held regular meetings for practice (not in 
detachments, but for all its members unitedly) at 
least twice in every month. Such a regulation wil] 
prevent speculative choirs being formed merely to 
win prizes, and, best of all, will ensure bond jide 
choirs, by restricting their locality to such an extent 
as to make frequent practising altogether a possibility, 
The latter is a “sine qua non” of real, and active 
Choral Societies. 
Second. It has been painfully apparent igthe 
Competitions which I witnessed last week, that the 
judges had no idea as to what points they were 
called upon to decide about, and that their decisions 
were arrived at by a kind of free consultation 
without any systematic analysis of the singing what- 
ever. In this way it appeared that they were occa- 
sionally helped to their conclusion by taking into 
their counsel other musicians. 
On Thursday last it was noticed with regret that 
the manager, Mr. Beale, was in constant communi- 
cation with the judges; and that especially during 
the singing of ‘‘ Hohenlinden,”’ by the Bristol Choir, 
he occupied their exclusive attention whilst the 
greater portion of the piece was being sung, and 
that when he left them, Mr. Manns, musical 
director of the Crystal Palace, took his seat beside 
them, keeping up the conversation. This is so 
directly contrary to an established, and very proper 
usage in the Competitions I have witnessed before, 
as to afford just grounds of complaint. I do not 
speculate as to the possible nature of the re- 
marks made by the manager and the musical 
director of the Palace to the judges, although 
opinions were freely expressed among the audience 
on that point, but I am certain that the judges could 
not have listened to the best effort of the Bristol 
Choir with any attention to its merits during the 
time that they were engaged in the way I have 
described. This taken in connection with a very 
plain direction for the verdict published in an 
official pamphlet by Mr. Beale, a short time before 
the Competition, may partly account for the decision 
in favour of the Liverpool Choir, which many 
regard as the greatest blunder (and for the interests 
of this enterprise the greatest calamity) of the 
Competition. I will again suggest a remedy for 
this second ground of complaint. Let the judges 
be in future isolated from all but themselves, and 
let none have communication with them, especially 
the managers and officials of this department. 
Further let the decision of each judge be handed in 
separately, received by auditors appointed by the 
competitors, and the total result announced by the 
manager. The decision of each judge need not be 
made public, but they should avoid consultation 
during the singing of a piece, and if possible avoid 
it entirely. This plan has long ago been found 
necessary, and is generally adopted at al] competi- 
tions of choral societies, brass bands, &c., &c. 
Third. I come now to speak of the most im- 
portant matter, the mode of weighing up, 
estimating the various merits of the respective 
choirs. If the object is to give a rough guess as to 
which is the best of the choirs which come before 
the judges in each class, the present plan will do 
well enough. But if there is any educational object 
in view, and if the promoters wish to encourage 


are real living, active things) be in that case? I| vocal training, a very different system indeed must 
need not dwell upon the fact that the Welsh Choir /be adopted. 
selected their singers from an almost unlimited | point in choral singing should not be allowed to 
region, but also from readers of both the ordinary} carry the day. 


A manifest excellence of any one 


Each and every point should be 








motion and the Tonic Sol-fa notations, those using | carefully considered and put down at what the 
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judges think it is worth, and the choir which gets 
the greatest total should be declared the winner. 
I enclose a specimen of this mode of marking, 
which was adopted at the Competitions commenced 
in 1860 at the Crystal Palace. 


JUDGES’ AWARD.—FIRST CHOIR. 
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3, signifies excellent; 2, good; 1, fair; 0 bad. 
The greatest obtainable number would thus be 90. 

A similar plan was first contrived by that veteran 
judge of musical competition, William Jackson of 
Masham. The advantage in a judicial point of 
view of such a plan is, that it does not allow any 
point of excellence to annihilate every other. But 
its chief advantage in an educational point of view 
is that it tells each choir its excellences and its 
defects, and the degree of its excellences and defects. 
So that a beaten choir receives this admonitor as a 
thing of value, and says to itself, “the best judges 
of the land say I am deficient here, and deficient 
there, I now know my faults, I must go back and 
work up in these matters.” This is a valuable 
lesson to a choir, and saves a defeated but still 
worthy choir from the pit of blank and hopeless 
dismay into which it would have been plunged by a 
merciless verdict of ‘plucked. The little frag- 
ments of consolation with which the sentence of 
doom in these competitions is accompanied, may be 
momentary crumbs of comfort, but they do not 
strengthen the beaten one for future struggles. I 
can point to a notable example of the educational 
power of the detailed award. In 1860 a choir came 
from Staffordshire to.compete at the Crystal Palace. 
There were but three choirs competing and it 
received the lowest prize; but acting on the know- 
ledge acquired from the judge's award, it improved 
the time, and came up. the next year, and received 
the second prize; being again admonished and 
informed by the figures that were against them, 
they were enabled to work in the right direction, 
and in 1865 were rewarded with the full fruit of 
their labour, for they then took the first prize. I 
have no hesitation in saying that their work which 
was so directed by the clear teaching of the judges, 
as to their defects, was a greater blessing to that 
choir than any prize could have been. 

I make these remarks as an old competitor, and 
as one eager to enter these lists. But I will not go 
into any competition, where a well considered plan 
of marking is not adopted. I shall also feel it my 
duty to advise my friends who would like to compete, 
by no means to do so until these matters are clearly 
agreed upon. If such a method had been adopted, 
the judges would have been brought safely’ out of a 
difficulty. They could on Thursday last have given 
all credit to the Welsh for their greatly superior 
quality of voice, whilst they could have asserted the 
greater results of vocal training in expression and 
finish which cannot be denied to the Tonic Sol-fa 
Association. 

Trusting that a little thoughtful consideration 
may lead to an improvement in future competitions, 
and wishing for them greatly extended useful- 
nhess.—I am, Sir, Yours, &c., 


< T. K. Lonazorrom. 
London, July 15th. 





“ON GUARD !”—In these days of cheap and rapid travelling 
cs are conveyed from country to country with mar- 
Vellous celerity. With Cholera East and West, prudence forbids 
impurity, i ity, and despondency. “Each of these pro- 
Vocatives of this dire disease may W® overcome without danger 
by Hottoway’s remedies, provided they be resorted to without 
lay, the moment Listlessness, Looseness, Feverishness, or 
pain discover disordered action. The directions will enable 
the least cultivated to treat successfully and subdue completely 
warning symptéms of cholera. When confidence in 
Hontoway’s tions is once established, each believer in 


their virtues humanely recommend them to his acquaint- 
ances, that none may harbour reinforcements 
Within his own person, 


LAW AND POLICE CASES. 
A WHITE TIE DESPOTISM. 

Captain Wm. Norton Perse, of the Royal Artillery, 
was charged on Tuesday with disorderly conduct at 
the Princess’s Theatre. Elijah Watts, box-office 
keeper at the Princess’s Theatre, said the defendant 
came to the theatre rather late with an admission for 
the stalls, but not being dressed appropriately he was 
refused admission, and offered admission to another 
part of thehouse. The defendant declined to accept 
it or to leave the entrance when requested, and caused 
an obstruction to the thoroughfare.—Mr. Newton 
asked what was the nature of the disturbance, and 
where was the thoroughfare spoken of.—The witness 
said he could not exactly describe the disturbance. 
The thoroughfare was inside the theatre.—Mr. 
Newton asked the witness whether he refused to 
admit persons to the stalls dressedlike the defendant 
then was, in a morning dress.—The witness said the 
defendant was not dressed quite the same on the 
previous night, as he then had a pink scarf on.—Mr. 
Newton said if persons who went toa theatre were all 
to dress in a particular way there would be an end of 
theatres. Did the witness object to frock coats ?— 
The witness said he did not, but gentlemen must 
have white ties on. It was the custom of the 
theatre.—Mr. Newton said it was perfectly new to him 
to be told that persons must goin one particular kind 
of dress to the stalls ofa theatre.—One of the lessees 
of the theatre said he believed it had been the rule 
for seven years that gentlemen visiting the stalls 
should be dressed in a particular manner.—Mr. 
Newton said he considered it a very preposterous rule, 
and added, in discharging the defendant, that he had 
been to the French plays very often, and had seen 
persons dressed in all sort of styles. 





ROYAL VICTORIA PALACE THEATRE SYNDICATE. 

A petition has been presented for the winding up 
of this company, but it stands over, certain respon- 
dents having given notice of their intention to crogs- 
examine the witnesses (nineteen in number) in 
favour of the petition. 








Actors at Batn.—Mrs. Piozzi had a great fond- 
ness for actors, especially if they were handsome ; 
and, as all the best of both sexes visited Bath 
in the first quarter of the century, she had frequent 
opportunities of entertaining them. The Kembles, 
Mrs. Siddons, Miss O’Neill, Charles Young, and 
others are frequently mentioned in her letters. 
That she was no judge of acting is very plain, from 
the fact that she thought Conway a great performer. 
“ Conway is in high favour at Bath,” she wrote in 
1821—‘‘ the papers say so—so do private letters. 
That young man’s value will be some day properly 
appreciated.” And yet he was but a stick of an 
actor—his only merit consisted in being what was 
once called ‘‘a proper man.” What amount of 
patronage the stars received at that time, except 
upon special occasions of benefits or bespeaks, it is 
not easy to ascertain from the correspondence of 
the day. But I am afraid that it was not very 
great; for the author of the Wonders of a Week at 
Bath (1811) tells us that although the manager— 

Tales care to engage 
The great London actors to set oft his stage ; 
Yet Lewis and Fawcett and Bannister, these 
Never fill all the boxes, however they please, 
But the writer adds— 
One occasion there is, when the belles and the beaux 
Engage every place, and the house overflows ; 
When gentlemen-actors attempt to perform, 
Then all the beau-monde sally down in a storm. 
No matter what play—the astonishing sight 
Is the bear that can dance and the crow that is white ; 
Tho’ puppies are things neither curious nor rare, 
The wonder is all how the deuce they got there. 
—And the lapse of sixty years has made no 
difference in this. I can record, from my own 
experience in 1873, that the lines above quoted are 
painfully true. The theatre is not patronised, 
when those who earn their living by it devote their 
skill and industry to the representation of the best 
pieces; but it was difficult to obtain a seat a little 
time ago, when a party of amateurs got up a per- 
formance in which they “ attempted” some broad 
farces. As a general rule, it has been said that 
‘the worst professional is better than the best 
amateur.” This is true of everything but cricketing. 
It is emphatically true of acting. It has been so 
often said that “history repeats itself,” that I, 
who sometimes dabble in history, am ashamed to 
repeat the saying. But I find in the volume, from 
which I have just quoted, this passage— 
This night there’s a concert ; and there, if you are willing 
To pay for your music a bit and a shilling, 
You'll find all the fiddlers and of note, 


And hear Catalani has got a sore throat. 
There was very lately a grand ‘ Titiens Concert” 
advertised here for weeks and weeks, and when the 
time came the greatest lyric artist of the age had a 
sore throat, and was, like Catalani, conspicuous by 





her absence,—From Cornhill Magazine. 


TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. Qs., by Post Qs. 2d. 

** Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplart the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman. 

“A charming book; should be in every village library,”— 
Church Review, 


A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
** Tales of Kirkbeck.” 8s. 6d., by Post 8s. 10d. 

**A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 

in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 

amusement, and suggest sume useful thought, the object of the 

story will be fulfilled.”—Preface. 


The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d. ; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 

** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. 

instructive.”—Church Review. 

“Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 

lay hold on the imagination.”—Church Times, 


LOVE and HATE. , A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” ‘‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c, 28. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

** A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library.’ —Guardian, 


The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds.in operation, 28. éd.; by Post 2s, 9d. 

‘A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, 

‘* Its tone is excellent. Just suited fora prize or for a lending 
library.”—Church Times. 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD, 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character, 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined.”—Guardian. 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘Cousin Eustace,” &c, Three Vols. 
separated), each 8s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 10d. 
‘*Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.” —Guardian. 
“Brief sketches from real life ; and most amongst the poor, 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.” —Churchinan, 


COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 65s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

“ Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”—Church Times, 


SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

‘*We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.” —G@uardian, 


Interesting and 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 








—— ae 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 

THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 

SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. : 
Are Superior to all others of their class, 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and _ 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, 
InstavotTion Gratis. 





Llustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free 
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J. B, CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


LLL III III 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 88, per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 48. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£8 188, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 48. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble, 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Patent Check Action, Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianotorte 
hitherto made... 


Trichord. 





90 GUINEAS. 

! SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 

£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
j tion of a Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood, Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





t J. B. CRAMER AND OCO,, 
i PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
{| (LARGEST IN BUJROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 
OE i k.cbc hse erhcesdcnnewns 

1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
as No. 1 ; 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany 

4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) corse devccece 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

OXtEA) .occcccccccccccccees 
7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 


ee ee 


35 


88 


40 


50 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

Ginigh) 2. sicecccosececscces 
9,—Five Stops, Knee Swell, vety hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 

in Black Walnut .......... 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swéll ............ 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ..........+- 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9e,—Eight Stops and Knee Swell .... 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

Back Blower .......+ss0005 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

Back Blower 125 

Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 

*,* Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and % are in Resonant Cases, 


60 


100 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £21 16s.; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., axv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


Can also be obtaiped at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
' BELFAST, 


J. B. CRAMER & COs 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER\S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octav es. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves, 


No. 2 
IN OAK OR aumntoan WALNUT, £8 83, 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with mdi: Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Expression, 
Tremolo. 


Forté, 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Hight Stops. 
Petite Expression. 
Expression. 
Cor Anglais, 
Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 


No. 6. 

OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 

Twelve Stops. 
Flute, 
Petite 

sion. 
Grand Jeux. 

Sourdine. 


Forté. 


Forté. 
Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Flute. 


Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Forté, 
Clarinette. 


Expression. 
Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Bourdon, 
Forté, 


No 


7 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux. Forté. | 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 

Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 

Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 

Forté. * gion. n. 

Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 

Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action, 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.{ 


Tremolo, Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Fifre. Clairon. 


Forté. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais, Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 











£76 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S NEW SONGS, 


Little Maid of Arcadee....... 








Guinevere ! (Sung by Mdlle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
II 06. 00'ns- 0h. a0 bb des eves covnce’ 40 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) ..... 40 
Che § DUI secincincccdbecrbsiccndsvecseeentveers @ f 
London: J. B. Oxnamer & Co., Regent-street, W, 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS. 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). InEflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ...............es000 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano er Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, ‘‘Remembrance” ........ 40 


Tondon ; J. B. Cramzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





0. BARRI’S NEW SONGS, 


—_———- 


Alone for ever. In D and F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
Te I 60658 vcendisesciee vckseinrentns< 40 
SN Ts deat 68 96400000 65 9035 0s eo cedieo ee sibets 40 


London : J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 





The night closes o'er her, (Sung by Mdme, Rudersdorff), 
Happy! (Sung by Madlle. Liebhart) ............ese08 


Two of Miss Philp's most charming songs. 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


_ 
oo 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS, 


he 


ocoocoocooco 


I biiccidks vervecstaitenvibeh sian taca 
The Choice, in E flat and G.......csecssesecseecseeenee 4 
QR GO onde 005 06 0s cdb cis eo cccdisende de dctedsocee @ 
Friends .......,......Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 


London: J. B. Caaman & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ......s...000008 4 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdile. Drasdil) ............ 4 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat, 
(Sung by Miss Euriquez) ......00eeseseess » 40 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


0 
0 





W, F, TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


The Flower and the Star ....csscessseseecssssseevesene 8 O 
Dampntic Bas0Beo 05 00 00 00.00 00 80 90 00g cece ccccccesesqese -@) O 
O list to,the Song-bird .........00s. 8 0 


The above six songs, by the composer of ‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


London. J. B, Cramzn & Co., Regent-street, W. 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c. 


The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) .....ssesesessee 3 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ........ssseseeveree BO 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet, (Mezzo-Soprano 

Fer PE CE O08 ia ie es cad ished vo cetesees sliaties &D 
Eventide, Trio, (8.0.7.).....cse00scceeseees 40 


London: J. B. Caamzn & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Just Published, Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Tweuty-five Stamps. 
Composed 


A MAROIA NUZIALE, 
by JOHN RHODES. ' 
London: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 
WW ArEAND WELL, ATale. By C. A.M. W,, 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of " &e., Xe, 


London; J, 7, Bee eae Seencrnes 8.0.5 nde 
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CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—Viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 


Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third » Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 

Fourth ,,  Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth » Pianofortes . .- by CRAMER. 
Sixth * Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Conan, 
Erarp, and Kirxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cnamers may be thus summarised :—Hconomy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch ; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 
is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cnamens have 
opened a ve br aeall New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAP,, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 


increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B, CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Sraezzt, Orry. 
J. B, QORAMER & 00., West Srauzr, & Waersan Roap, Brianton, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 





L. ALBRECHT. 
WAVERLEY. Valse Brilliante COOH eee ee eeeeeeeseesese 
J. ASCHER, 


DANS LES NUAGES. (Fantasia on Benedict’s “ Bride of 
De) onesceaasece eererescers COC eerrecccccccccccce 
J. MEREDITH BALL. 
BLANCHE! Redowa ...ccoceses 


Pee eee eee eee ee eee | 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 


SUIVEZ-MOI! Grand Galop..... eceeccces evebesonesene ° 
LE BEAU IDEAL (Mazurka)....... owhee bo 6p ereeegaees ce 


OSCAR BERINGER. 


SCOTCH AIRS. (Brilliant Fantasia) .........cseceeeeees 
J. BERTRAM. 

QUAL SUONO ARCAN. (Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 

FOROSETTA (Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) ........ 

LA FARFALLA........... «++ (ditto of Maton’s Valse) . 

VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) ....ccccccccccvecseves 
J. BLUMENTHAL. 

LA CARESSANTE ........ iupemibd int héease 00dned see 

WET CRIME cece cnscccscocnsecescese eovcccccce 

‘““MY QUEEN.” (Transcription) .........ceseee. Pevevcces 
P. DE VOS. 

LOIN DE TOI. Méditation ....... oho eeccrcececccesoccs 
G. FERRARIS. 

POLONAISE ...cscccccccsccces eeverevees oeeeeeveces 

MOGTUMNIG vcd cdivdvecicccvecs ce ee Odiesid b seeasire 

GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE ....... covcccccces ofeoee 

DANSE VILLAGEOISE ...... aeboeeses Cocceseveroedeece 

REVERIE......0s.ccc0e. ocebovecece Ce crcescccccscges 

PASTORALE ....... Secdeces sedece seccecesoveesoves 


RICHARD HARVEY. 


EVELEEN’S BOWER. “Irish Sketch” .......ccesceeeees 

KITTY TYRRELL.......... GittO .revccgee ee eeeeeeeecee 

THE YOUNG MAY MOON..ditto ....... eevccce eoccee ee 

THE ROSE TREE ........ SED 9400 60.0) 66 epeimiadesa 

BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE, “Irish Sketch” 

THERE IS NOT IN THIS WIDE WORLD. ‘Irish Sketch ” 
ALFRED JAELL. 

CAPRICE-IMPROMPTU ........eseesees Coccccccccccee 

MELODIE ROMANTIQUE. Op. 153,. PTIerery TTT Tete rey 
M. JUNOT. 

TINY MITE MAZURKA .nncccccccsscccccrcccecccevces 
J. KIRNBERGER. 

CAPRICCIO (in E Minor)....cssccsssescereccscvcsssesses 
M. LAFUENTE. 

LA FONTAINE ....cccccccccccneees coeccece ee seeces 

LE BON RETOUR ..cssecccceceeee cevecccccces eeereces 

L'ETOILE ROUGE wccsccccccccceqesccccscccvcccveveees 


J. LEMMENS. 
VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium).... 
ALFRED LEBEAU. 


LE TOCSIN. Caprice-galop .......... pA doceecices 
DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX. (Air Favori de Louis XIV).... 
TL SOSPIRO. Valeo. ..c.-ccccccceer Cove ceccedccstoccabe 
LA V@U A LA MADONE ........ bee dedeccesediee oben 
MARSCH-TZIGANE ..........00008 © 0 eee pes vcageces sevece 


MARSCH-TZIGANE (as Piano Duet)...... 
E. PALADILHE. 

LE CHANT DES FEUILLES (Idylle)..........cseeeeeees 

BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT A VENISE. Barcarolle ,....... 
A. RENDANO. 

DANS LES BOIS. Morceau Caractéristique....... 


LAURA eee ew eeeee eee ee eee eeeeeee seer eeeeeeeeee eeeeee ** 
NAPOLITAINE ....... PPYYTITTT ETL Coes ececccerccenscce 
CHANT DU PAYSAN ............ cveccceesovccetecececs 
DEUXIEME MAZURKA.........+.. Coe eee seoeocenes 

A LA CAMPAGNE. Pensée Musicale a eee ee 
HOMMAGE A me Trois petites pidces. (Complete) 
SEPARATION.... (No. 1. Trois petites piéces)........... 
INQUIETUDE.... (,, 2. ie ‘~ +R 8he ramones 
A LA MONTAGNE Co Os je Pa hy Sa ren : 
VALSE CAPRICE ..........- $6006 bavensesdootecepoecdese 


DUETTINO. No.1, Op.1 cece cece ceeeeseasece 
AMOR CAMPESTRE. No. G, CiED veh sb acacpoghdactern 
RIMEMBRANZA. No.8, Op. 13 


eee ee ee eee eeeeeeee 


J. ROMANO. 
A SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND. Caprice Op. 177........ 
NOCTURNE ..........+. vanes ne ckkan eran Me eS 


BONHEUR INATTENDU 
H. ROSELLEN. 
be EXILE! 
J. RUM 
OALATEA WALTZ. 
LA CHARMANTE. 
charmante ’’) 


on cste eon. 178 eeeeeeee 


Transcription........sssscaseseaesees 


-R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh) .... 
(ransoription of Sullivan’s ‘Oh! ma 
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MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST CONCERTO (in G minor, Op. 25) 
WEBER’S CONCERTSTUCK........csscccccsscecesevees 
MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG ioeene vases Wdeccccces 
LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne cveere 
DN BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil de l’Opera, No.1.... 
IL TROVATORE........+e0¢ ditto ey er 
LA TRAVIATA ...... decene ditto re 
CE es ditto 9», Moose 
LA DONNA DEL LAGO.... ditto is ee 
IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO as ae 
PAUL SEMLER. 
MINERVA! Grande Marche .....cscsecccavccccccccceces 
SEAS ONIN 5p 05 0a ve ccscccecéncduphanpaecs 
ALICE MARY SMITH. 
PT UGNED 0th o000db450605 04.066 cnescepeunabon 
PEO 5+ ccbbtnckensadednbecs sees RSeegeonadecons 
Cc. W. SMITH, 
THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1. (Dedicated to the 
CGN OF DOU... 6a ocvdsecesceddcceanubcdses eenes 
Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) ..... . 
OPHELIA. Mazurka Caprice ........sccesccecesecseceecs 
DANSE BOHEMIENNE ..... baw ede ebeéees 6 divsbes deivees 
RONDO BRILLANTE. Pianoforte Duet ............. we 
ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 
PEEL; LIS Bsc cc cccodececosesccccscoccceee oeek 
Ditto ” Dee oddivddits Wits caticcad Bette. 


J. T. SURENNE. 
CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). 
MENDELSSOHN SERIES :-— 


No. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. 1. Book 2. ...ecesess 
= le Ditto . "ear eens 
ova Ditto i Be a Aas 
Res * Ditto oe ce. vag bo db tie 
oe. . oe Ditto re er Re 
” 6. Ditto vy 6. ” 5. eeeeeereee 
BiEtTHOvEN Series :-— 
No. 1. ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26.....eee.cceeeees 


», 2. MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 3..........00 
» 8. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 26 ......... 
» 4. ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20............. 
» 5. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE). Op. 18 
» 6. VIVACE (from SONATA in G). Op. 79 .cessesecees 
Sacrep SERIEs :— 
1. BUT THK LORD IS MINDFUL. (Mendelssohn).. 
» 2. COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel)............ 
» 8 HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET. (Handel).. 
» 4 LA CARITA. Roose Senehheeeens 
» 5. MOST BEAUTIFUL A PEAR. (Haydn) ; ‘‘nenaeas 
“* 6. NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn)}........sc0cee 
8. THALBERG. 
TARANTELLE eeeeeeeeee ee ee eee eeeeeee eee eee eeeeeeeeee 
A TE O CARA........... 
ADELAIDE 
W. F. TAYLOR. 
WANDERING THOUGHTS, Caprice ......ccsceceesess 
MORNING SUNBEAMS..... te eA 6. 9.0n ob Medivh Wale Bes 
DAMASK ROSE. Mazurka de Salon 00.0.0.9:9,0000 09 ep ereses 
A. TOLSTOY, 
TROIS PENSEES MUSICALES ........cccevesevevceves 
ERNEST TRAVERS. 
THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical 
introduction .... 
J. T. TREKELL. 
BOURREE (in F major) wesssscsccsscccesveevccceccccens 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte........ceeeeeees She's ee 
THE MAGIC HARP 
LULLABY ........ 
LES ECLAIREURS ..... Fey Pay Eee ee TP ee. 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE .......seeees- 
LE PETIT TAMBOUR 
LA CRACOVIENNE .....ccccscccccvccccseces 
LIEBER AUGUSTIN .... 
VALIQUET. 
ES BAVARDS. Valse Facile on Offenbach’s opera......... 
MICHAEL WATSON 
QUI VA LA. Grand galop de Concert...csssseesesseseees 
J. M. WEHLI. 
RIPPLING WAVES. Caprice ........-+sseccesecseceers 
EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE. rere > 
WIEGENLIED. (Dormez-Bien) ....ditto .....cessereeees 
BELAPI WEIBP ERD . ccc ccccccssceecccccccccessseseece 
ARIE 549-430 <0 ..-No, 1. Forest Flowers be bees Cneaee bon’ 
RGET-ME-NOT.. +5 ae ditto eee ee eee eeeeeesereee se 


eeoeeee 99 Oe 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 





LONDON: 


201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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